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London’Trade Conference 


New Step Toward I.'T.O. 


Measures Now Under Way To Create an International 


HE LATEST STEP in the endeavors 
of the United States and the other 
United Nations to bring about a regime 
of order in international trade will be 
taken on October 15, 1946—next week, 
Tuesday—when representatives of 19 
countries will convene in London to lay 
the groundwork for an International 
Trade Organization as a 
agency of the United Nations. Some 
months ago the U. S. Government an- 
nounced that it had invited 15 nations 
to participate in negotiations for the re- 
ciprocal reduction of tariffs and the elim- 
ination of other trade barriers. In Feb- 
ruary 1946, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations adopted a 
resolution calling for an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment, 
to be open to all members of the United 
Nations and possibly other countries. 
What is the relation between the Lon- 
don meeting and the world trade con- 
ference called by the Economic and 
Social Council? What is the relation 
between the recently released “Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization of the United Nations” and 
the previously published “Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 
ment?” Is the October 15 meeting going 
to negotiate tariff concessions? If not, 
when will these negotiations take place, 
and what opportunity will American 
businessmen have to make sure that 
their interests are represented by the 
negotiators for this Government? The 
purpose of this article is to attempt to 
answer these and related questions. 


Origin of I. T. O. Idea 


Long before VJ-day officials of this 
Government were wrestling with the 
Problem of postwar foreign trade. The 
capacity of many industries had been ex- 
panded far beyond any probable domes- 
tic peacetime demand. A heavy volume 
of international trade would ease the dis- 
locations which must follow in this coun- 


specialized ' 


Trade Organization 


By Jon W. Evans, Trade Barriers 
Policy Adviser, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, and Member of 
Interdepartmental Trade Agree- 
ments Committee and Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 


try and abroad. The danger was that, as 
after World War I, a few countries might 
attempt to solve their own problems by 
economic nationalism and force the rest 
of the world into a pattern of restrictive 
and discriminatory trading going even 
beyond that which preceded World War 
II. 

During the war most countries had 
developed new techniques of trade con- 
trol. The temptation to use these devices 
to obtain a temporary advantage, even 
after the postwar transition period was 
ended, might prove irresistible to some 
hard-pressed economic ministry. Once 
the pattern was reset along bilateral 
lines, the chance of maintaining a large 
volume of international trade might be 
permanently lost. What was needed was 
simultaneous agreement among al] trad- 
ing nations. 

In December 1945, after many months 
of preparatory work by officials of the 
U. S. Government, under the chairman- 
ship of the Department of State, this 
Government published the “Proposals” 
referred to above for the consideration 
of the governments and people of the 
world. These suggestions included two 
main points: 

1. That the trading nations of the 
world should simultaneously agree among 
themselves to adopt a set of rules to 
govern their future activities in interna- 
tional trade—rules which would outlaw 
many of the restrictive practices of the 
interwar period. 

2. That an International Trade Or- 
ganization should be established as a 
specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions, to administer these rules and to 


seek solutions for any new problems in- 
volving international trade that might 
arise. 

The American Proposals suggested 
that countries renounce or relax such 
trade barriers as quotas, export subsi- 
dies, discriminatory exchange practices 
and others, and that they agree to nego- 
tiate with each other for the reduction 
of tariffs and the elimination of tariff 
preferences. They suggested the cur- 
tailment by governments of the restric- 
tive international business practices of 
private cartels and combines. They pro- 
posed a machinery for the establish- 
ment, in exceptional cases, of inter-gov- 
ernmental commodity agreements. They 
suggested inter-governmental collabora- 
tion in the solution of unemployment 
problems and the prevention of “em- 
ployment” action by one country which 
would be detrimental to other countries. 
And finally, they suggested the structure 
of an International Trade Organization. 

The Proposals served to focus the at- 
tention of other governments on these 
problems and the best methods of solv- 
ing them. The Governments of Great 
Britain and France have both, in con- 
junction with their financial agreements 
with the United States, indicated their 
acceptance of the Proposals in principle 
and their willingness to cooperate with 
this country in obtaining their general 
international adoption. A number of 
other governments have also indicated 
their general agreement with their pur- 
poses and with many of their provisions, 
while reserving the right to suggest 
changes. 

At the time the U. S. Government 
transmitted its Proposals to the other 
leading trading nations, it invited them 
to join it in the negotiation of reciprocal 
tariff agreements which would result in 
multilateral concessions by each of these 
nations to each other. These invitations 
were sent to: the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Canada, South Africa, India, 
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Australia, New Zealand, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Czechoslovakia, and China. 


Adoption by United Nations 


At the first meeting of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, 
in February 1946, the American proposal 
for the formation of an international 
trade organization was placed before the 
Council, in the form of a resolution, 
which with some amendments was 
passed unanimously. Under this resolu- 
tion the Council called an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment to 
be held “in the latter part of 1946.” (The 
Conference will not in fact take place 
earlier than the second half of 1947.) It 
named a Preparatory Committee to pre- 
pare a draft agenda for the International 
Conference and to prepare a draft con- 
vention for an International Trade Or- 
ganization, to be considered by the In- 
ternational Conference. The resolution 
also included as suggested subjects for 
the agenda the principal chapter head- 
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ings of the American Proposals: namely, 
employment, trade barriers, restrictive 
business practices, intergovernmental 
commodity agreements, and the estab- 
lishment of an international trade or- 
ganization. It also instructed the Pre- 
paratory Committee to give special con- 
sideration to the problems of underde- 
veloped countries and to propose a date 
and place for the International Confer- 
ence and recommendations as to what 
States (if any) which are not members 
of the United Nations should be invited 
to attend the conference. 

The 19 countries named by the Coun- 
cil as members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee are identical with the countries 
which the U. S. had originally invited 
to participate in trade agreement nego- 
tiations, with the addition of Norway, 
Chile, and Lebanon. 

The October 15 meeting in London is 
the first meeting of this Preparatory 
Committee. In general, it is expected 
that this meeting will be devoted largely 
to organizational and procedural ques- 
tions governing its own course of action. 


Counc, 
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It will obviously not be in a Position to 
reach any final conclusions as to the 
details of the Charter which it will pre. 
sent to the International Conference fo, 
its consideration. Conclusive action of 
this kind will have to be taken at a later 
meeting of the Preparatory Committee 
The first meeting may, however, arriye 
at a consensus as to the principal points 
to be covered in the Charter and ap. 
point a drafting committee to work oy 
a detailed draft for presentation at g 
subsequent meeting. 

To aid the work of the Preparatory 
Committee, the U. S. Government has 
prepared, and recently published, ap 
elaboration of its Proposals. This docy. 
ment, which was the product of techni. 
cal experts in various departments of the 
Government, has been published under 
the title, “Suggested Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization of the 
United Nations.” In a foreword to the 
suggested charter, W. L. Clayton, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Af. 


fairs, has pointed out: 
(Continued on p. 41) 
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Far-East Rubber Output: 


Progress and Prospects 


On-the-Spot Study Provides Basis 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


The accompanying article pre- 
sents a general discussion of rub- 
ber-production conditions in the 
vast area of Southeast Asia and 
“the islands”; it will be followed by 
three or four other articles taking 
up the various regions separately 
and giving more detailed data. The 
first of these, dealing with Malaya 
and British Borneo, will appear in 
this magazine next week. 




















URING THIS PAST SUMMER the 

writer made an investigation of 
conditions affecting rubber production 
in the countries that were freed from 
Japanese occupation. Investigations 
covered British Malaya, the Nether- 
lands Indies, British Borneo (Sara- 
wak, North Borneo, Brunei and Labuan), 
Indochina and Siam. Ceylon was not 
visited but will be included in some of 
the estimates made below, since the 
facts concerning Ceylon are fairly well 
known. 

The trip occupied the months of May, 
June, and July, and in its course cov- 
ered approximately 25,000 miles by air 
and 1,600 miles by motor vehicles. The 
purpose was to estimate the near-future 
outlook for rubber production in the 
countries liberated from Japan. The 
trip was sponsored by the Department 
of Commerce and the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation, and was supported 
by the War and Navy Departments be- 
cause of their interest in stockpiling 
natural rubber. 


Continuing U. S. Interest 


Just a word about prewar conditions. 
Before the United States had a large 
synthetic rubber industry, the American 
Policy in rubber was to encourage diverse 


of Present Situation 


By Evererr G. Hort, Rubber 
Adviser, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


regions of production, for strategic rea- 
sons. It must not be implied that the 
policy has now changed, but obviously 
we are now less dependent on foreign 
sources for bulk supplies of rubber ma- 
terials. Also, in prewar years we were 
opposed to the restriction of rubber pro- 
duction. Since the war ended, the possi- 
bility that overproduction of rubber 
might be undesirable is recognized, and 
the door has not been closed against 
consideration of measures to deal with 
such a situation if it should arise. 
However, the Interagency Policy Com- 
mittee on Rubber has recommended that 
an important tonnage of domestically 





for Appraisal 


produced synthetic rubber be used an- 
nually in this country regardless of eco- 
nomic considerations, and has indicated 
that product specifications and subsidies 
are the methods of assuring this result 
which are at present most favorably re- 
garded, if the result is not achieved by 
voluntary industry action. Neverthe- 
less, the plan is to use a major tonnage 
of natural rubber as soon as supplies are 
amply available. 


Native Output Means More Now 


It is important to bear in mind the 
fundamental division of the Far Eastern 
rubber industry between two broad 
classes of producers—the large estates on 
the one hand, and the natives and small 
holders on the other hand. Before the 
war the estates were the only influential 


Photo by R. F. McEntee 
Delegates heading for a rubber conference in Western Borneo. 
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group; the natives were inarticulate. 
With a world capacity for production of 
approximately 1,650,000 tons in 1941 and 
an actual production of 1,500,000 tons 
that year, the estates produced about 55 
percent of the Far Eastern output and 
the natives only 45 percent, although the 
natives then had more than 50 percent of 
the capacity. 

While the potential capacity of the 
Far Eastern countries may now be greater 
than prewar, it is believed preferable for 
the present to estimate the practical ca- 
pacity as unchanged. Considering the 
Far East as an entity, the estates in the 
aggregate have a production capacity 
near 800,000 tons a year and the natives 
a capacity of 850,000 tons. In the cur- 
rent year 1946, the estates as a whole, 
according to my estimates, will produce 
at an average rate near 30 percent of ca- 
pacity, the natives at over 40 percent. 
In 1947, the estates may produce near 
50 percent and the natives and small 
holders near 70 percent on the average. 

This means that both in 1946 and in 
1947 the natives will be producing more 
than 60 percent of the plantation rubber 
compared with only 45 percent prewar. 
Because of political considerations, it 
would seem that any measures more re- 
strictive of production by natives than of 
production on estates would be less fea- 
sible than in prewar years. 

The natives produce at lower cost than 
the estates, and the 20% cents fixed 
United States buying price effective dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 was definitely 
stimulative of native production. The 
large estates, however, were getting back 
in production as a matter of policy in 
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Photo by R. F. MecEntee 
Drying sheets, in the native rubber industry of the Indies. 


many cases without regard to immediate 
profits during the first half-year of open- 
ing operations. The large estates in 
future seem likely to experience more 
severe competition than in prewar years 
from native producers of natural rubber. 
In this connection, a special 3-months 
investigation of rubber small holders in 
Malaya was begun in July by a repre- 
sentative of the British Colonial Office, 
reflecting awareness by official sources in 
the United Kingdom of the increased 
importance of natives in the plantation 
rubber economy. 


Production Estimates, ‘40, °47 
Estimates of production in the various 
countries investigated—adding Ceylon 
but not India and Burma—have now 
been put together. In round figures, the 
estimates made for new production of 
rubber in these countries of the Far East 
add up to 600,000 tons in 1946 and 950,- 
000 tons in 1947. Approximately 210,000 
tons became available during the first 
half of 1946, leaving 390,000 tons to be 
produced during the laSt half. To any 
thinking person it will be obvious that 
the start in production made at the time 
of the writer’s visit was insufficient to 
fully support the estimates, but now we 
have further information covering July 
and August, and these added data make 
the estimate for 1946 appear at least 
trustworthy if not conservative. 





Factors Hampering Production 


Speaking of the large estates as an 
entity again: the production bottlenecks 
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are two—political conditions being th 
hampering factor in the Netherlands 
Indies, and lack of labor the chief rp. 
tarding factor in Malaya and Indoching 
But neither political conditions nor labor 
are likely to constitute more than tem. 
porary barriers to large-scale natiye 
production. The natives’ production is 
however affected by other factors, Among 
which insufficiency of transport facilities 
in the Netherlands Indies and British 
Borneo is outstanding, while lack g 
trade goods is a general condition in aj 
native rubber areas that makes not Only 
for high prices but reduces the incentiy, 
for rubber production. 

In general, the natives have rapidly 
swung into production in all areas, while 
the progress made in estate production 
has been slower, though in British 
Malaya it is now well advanced and far 
ahead of that in any other country. 

The United States could most assist 
rubber production in the Far East by 
making available ample supplies of cot- 
ton piece goods to stimulate native rub- 





ber production in the shortest possible 
time. 

A brief review of conditions in each 
country will suffice to paint the general 
picture. 


Siam’s Potentialities 


The Siamese rubber industry has a 
probable capacity of 60,000 tons an- 


nually. This has usually been accounted | 


all native rubber, but actually about a 
third of the total is in small and large 


Everett G. Holt, author of this article. 
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estates, the estates over 100 acres in size 
representing about a seventh of the 
capacity. 

When the writer arrived there on May 
13, the country had little production, 
and no licenses for export had been 
issued, although some 3,500 tons had 
peen offered for export. When he again 
passed through Siam at the end of July, 
the rubber properties were producing 
about 30 percent, some 6,000 tons of rub- 
ber was on its way to the United States, 
and a total of 9,000 tons has now been 
bought by the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration, all for shipment from Bangkok 
by September 30. Also, some 2,500 tons 
of Siamese rubber was imported into 
Malaya up to the end of July—1,500 tons 
in July alone. The production in Siam 
is expected to be 20,000 tons in 1946 and 
double that amount in 1947. The prin- 
cipal bottlenecks are transportation— 
both rail and vessel—and lack of incen- 
tive goods. The Siamese are anxious to 
trade with the United States, and rubber 
can represent an important factor in 
future trade relations between the two 


countries as a means of dollar exchange ° 


and a support to steamboat connections. 


French Resuming Operations 


In Indochina, the industry is nearly all 
estate-owned, and the ownership of the 
330,000 acres is highly concentrated, fully 
80 percent being in the hands of 30 large 
companies. The 170,000 metric tons of 
rubber accumulated in Indochina at the 
end of the war had been reduced 22,000 
tons by fires during the Annamite 
troubles, and, of the remaining 148,000 
tons, more than 76,000 tons had been ex- 
ported up to June 30. The capacity for 
production is estimated at 80,000 tons at 
present. Considerable new planting went 
on in the years 1942 to 1944 which will 
result in future higher capacity. 

Labor scarcity and civil disturbances 
are the principal barriers to rubber pro- 
duction. At present it is impossible to 
recruit labor in Tonkin, the customary 
source. With available labor it is antic- 
ipated that the 1946 production will not 
exceed 20,000 tons, but efforts are being 
made to recruit Chinese labor from Can- 
ton, and, if this is successful, production 
in 1947 should reach 50,000 tons. Tap- 
ping has been gradually getting under 
Way since the end of March. Several 
thousand hectares of rubber were badly 
damaged by fires during the February- 
March dry season. 

Indochina in prewar years contributed 
heavily to the rice supplies of Southeast 
Asia; in 1946 and 1947 the most optimistic 
forecasts indicate that its contribution 
will be much less than formerly. 

France is a substantial consumer of 
rubber; the production of Indochina and 
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Boats of captured rubber smugglers, Southeast 
Asia. 


of French colonies in Africa in 1946 and 
1947 is expected to be less than the con- 
sumption in France, so that no net ex- 
port of rubber from French-Empire 
sources is expected after the accumulated 
stocks have been cleared. 


British Borneo Slowed Up 


In British Borneo (including North 
Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, and Labuan) 
there is a capacity for more than 60,000 
tons rubber production a year—pre- 
ponderantiy native rubber. North Bor- 
neo and Labuan ports suffered heavy 
bomb damage during the war, but in 
Sarawak, which is the most important 
rubber-producing region in British Bor- 
neo, the damage in rubber ports was 
negligible. Labor is amply available, and 
production is now getting under way 
there rapidly, although, during the first 
half of 1946, lack of transportation fa- 
cilities resulted in very slow progress. 
The entire area is expected to produce 
about 25,000 tons in 1946 and 50,000 tons 
in 1947. At present, all shipments go 
directly to British Malaya. 


Malayan Progress Outstanding 


British Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies are the two chief producing coun- 
tries. In Malaya the capacity is judged 
to be 600,000 tons—335,000 tons on estates 
over 100 acres and 265,000 tons on smaller 
estates and native holdings. 

There were troubled times in Malaya 
from August 1945 (when the Japanese 
surrendered) to the end of 1945, and in 
that period many estates suffered severe 
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damage to buildings and equipment, and 
looters took a severe toll of furniture, 
fixtures, and other valuables that could 
be moved. Since the start of 1946, how- 
ever, conditions have steadily improved, 
and the economy had been restored to 
a surprising extent when the writer ar- 
rived there in late May. With 4 months’ 
data available, it is estimated that the 
production there this year will amount 
to 320,000 tons (145,000 from estates and 
175,000 from small holdings), while for 
1947 production should be from 450,000 
to 500,000 tons. 

The civil troubles in Malaya have been 
quelled without direct Army intervention, 
and, while there are still bands of armed 
men in Malaya, these have been reduced 
to the status of outlaws, and, with the 
death penalty for illegal possession of 
arms, these groups are being broken up. 

The estates staffs have tackled with 
fine spirit the tremendous problems of re- 
habilitation, and they made highly com- 
mendable headway, under most difficult 
conditions, during the first half of 1946. 
The stories of lack of food and of civil 
troubles have been somewhat overem- 
phasized, but cost of living is high, food 
and trade goods are still scarce, and gZabor 
troubles are likely to be recurrent. There 
is no immediate prospect of solving the 
problem of shortage of estate labor— 
there has apparently been little progress 
in negotiations with the object of getting 
labor from India. It is possible that 
resort may be had to immigration from 
China, and at present such immigration 
is limited to 500 men and 500 women 
monthly, under a 1938 law. 

In the program for rehabilitation of 
estates in Malaya, the operations of 
practically all the European-owned es- 
tates, comprising approximately two- 
thirds of the acreage on estates of more 
than 100 acres, have been under the ju- 
risdiction of the Malayan Rubber Estate 
Owners Company. These estates have 
been organized in seven major groups. 
The objective of cooperative action was 
to assure equitable distribution of scarce 
materials, labor, European staff, and 
equipment in an orderly manner. Nev- 
ertheless, since competition is the es- 
sence of business, the major groups have 
been competitive to some extent, and 
one group in particular progressed far 
more rapidly than others. It is unlikely 
that the MREOC will continue to func- 
tion generally after 1946, but it is pos- 
sible if not probable that the importance 
of certain estate agency firms in future 
will be influenced by their performance 
under MREOC operation during this 
year, the more successful being likely to 
gain additional adherents. 

In general, white staff on estates will 
be kept to a minimum in future; such 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Carting manioc to market, in the interior of Brazil. 


The World Manioc 


A Plant of Many Uses, Manioc’s Chief Industrial Importance 
Today is in the Production of Starch. The Textile Industry 
of the United States, Alone, Uses 200,000,000 Pounds a Year 


of This Product. 


In Prewar Years, 80 Percent of the World’s 


Manicc Requirements Were Supplied by the Netherlands Indies 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


While this article was in press, 
word was received from the U. S. 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
that the export prohibition on tap- 
ioca flour and starch has been 
lifted, as of September 23, 1946. 
This information reached the office 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY too 
late to permit of any substantial 
changes in the text of the ensuing 
discussion; consequently, any 
statement not in accord with the 
“flash” just cited should be dis- 
regarded. 























ANIOC, the large, shrubby plant, 

which grows wild or under cultiva- 
tion in many tropical countries, has many 
names and diverse,uses. It is called cas- 
sava in the Netherlands Indies, mandioca 
or manioc in Brazil, and yucca in the 
Dominican Republic and some other 
countries. The botanical name of this 
valuable and unique plant is Manihot 


Prepared in the Industry Anal- 
ysis Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
From a Report by KENNETH 
WeERNIMONT, Agricultural Com- 
missioner, U. S. Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro 


utilissima. It grows to a height of 10 to 
12 feet and has large, bulbous roots, 14 to 
16 inches long and 4 to 6 inches in dia- 
meter, growing radially from the central 
stalk just below the surface of the 
ground. 


Economic Value 


In the tropical regions where it is 
grown, manioc is a basic food for the 
people and is also fed to domestic ani- 
mals. It is converted into various com- 
mercial products, such as manioc meal 
and flour, tapioca flour or starch, tapioca 
flake and pearl. It is used also in the 
manufacture of alcohol in Brazil. From 
an industrial point of view, however, the 
outstanding use for manioc today is in 
the production of starch. It is one of 
the world’s three most important mate- 


rials used commercially for the extrac- | 





tion of starch 
the other two. 

The starch yield from the root of the 
manioc plant averages about 25 percent, 
as compared with 12 to 20 percent for 
the potato and 60 percent for corn. 
Tapioca flour which is manufactured 
from the fresh root, usually on the day 
it is harvested, is in great demand by 
most starch-using industries in the 
United States. For example, the tex- 
tile industry uses more than 200,000,000 
pounds of starch a year, to stiffen and 
smooth the warp threads for weaving 
and to finish cloth. In 1937, 21 percent 
of the total starch consumption in that 
industry consisted of tapioca, as com- 
pared with only 14 percent in 1933. The 
increased use of tapioca starch was at 
the expense of cornstarch, which is 
higher priced than tapioca. 

In the years 1933 to 1937 the use of 
tapioca starch for dextrines and ad- 
hesives rose from 36 to 47 percent, and 
in the paper industry there was a rise in 
the use of tapioca from 26 to 53 percent. 

Plywood manufacturers use tapioca 


corn and potatoes being 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Bolivia’s Angostura Dam 


Should Spur Farm Yields 


New Barrage Promises Noteworthy Assistance to Agriculture 


Irrigating 50,000 Acres in Important Cochabamba eyes) 


OLIVIA IS ENDEAVORING to aug- 

ment its agricultural resources by 
means of a number of irrigation projects. 
One of these, the Angostura Dam, located 
in the Cochabamba area, is expected to 
be in operation soon. Work on the dis- 
tribution dam proper was largely com- 
pleted at the beginning of 1946. At that 
time the canals were in the preliminary 
stage, the two South Canal siphons were 


under construction, and some excavation ° 


work was under way. 


Characteristics of Dam 


The dam is about 70 feet high and 
approximately 650 feet long at the crest. 
Earlier this year (at the time of the 
report on which the present brief article 
is based) three steel spillway gates, 251 
feet by 2442 feet, were in place, tempo- 
rary concrete structures were under con- 
struction, and three wooden gates were 
being installed temporarily. 

There is a flood spillway with a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 cubic meters per second. 
The storage lake is planned to hold from 
85,000,000 to 100,000,000 cubic meters of 
water. 

With water from this Angostura Dam 
it is planned to irrigate an area of about 
20,000 hectares (approximately 50,000 
acres). This land is located between 
17 17’ and 17° 24’ south latitude and 
66° 4’ and 66° 20’ west longitude. 

Mexican engineers made the original 
studies and plans, and began the con- 
struction work in 1939. These engineers 
have been succeeded by Bolivian per- 
sonnel. 


Factors in Cost 


The final cost can only be estimated. 
In June 1945, a deputy of the Bolivian 
National Convention estimated the cost 
at approximately 100,000,000 bolivianos 
(about $2,380,000) based on expenditures 
that had been made prior to that time. 
(This plan called for the building of 
Small dams at the heads of all streams 
flowing through the area, including the 
large Arani-Cliza-Punata Valley.) The 


71524946 ys 


By CarHertne B. Wetcn, Commod- 
ity Analysis Staff, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of 
Commerce (Based on _ Reports 
From U.S. Embassy at La Paz) 


Irrigation Commission estimates con- 
struction costs at 63,388,547 bolivianos, 
based on costs amounting to 33,771,644 
bolivianos as of December 31, 1943. 

Execution of any projects beyond the 
original plan was delayed by the failure 
to make funds available for the work. 
Of the 1944 appropriation for 17,000,000 
bolivianos, for example, only 6,000,000 
bolivianos had been made available by 
the end of the year. 


Some Difficulties Met 


Uncertain budgets were reflected in 
difficulties in recruiting suitable man- 
power. Most of the labor was unskilled 
and needed to be trained, and a large 
number of workers left to work on the 
construction of the Cochabamba-Santa 
Cruz highway. 

In answer to rumors directed against 
the project for the dam, a statement was 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture to 
the effect that 13,000 hectares of good 
land would be irrigated, and about 3,000 
hectares of fertile land flooded; of the 
flooded land, 2,000 hectares would be 
available for farming during the dry sea- 
son. It has been estimated that the 
water level of the lake would be raised 
less than a meter by the largest possible 
flood, leaving an ample margin of safety 
for the surrounding towns. The ministry 
denied that the water was salty or that 
its use would render the soil salty. 


Distribution System 


The distribution system begins 9 kil- 
ometers downstream from the Angostura 
Dam. The main canal, called the North 
Canal, will follow the right bank of the 
Sulti River parallel to the Santa Cruz 


highway. The capacity will be 9 cubic 
meters per second to the intake of the 
South Canal where it diminishes to 6% 
cubic meters per second. The North 
Canal’s capacity, after crossing the rail- 
road and highway, will diminish to 3 
cubic meters per second below the intake 
of the Central Canal. The canal then 
crosses the Rocha River to irrigate the 
areas known as Cala Cala and Queru 
Queru through a distribution network of 
smaller canals. 

The South Canal intake is located one- 
half kilometer below the distribution 
dam. This Canal crosses the Sulti River 
by means of an inverted siphon and fol- 
lows the left bank of that River to a 
tributary which also is crossed by an in- 
verted siphon. The main canal then 
divides, the first intake being located 14% 
kilometers below, and the second intake 
4\4 kilometers below, the main intake. 
With a combined length of 10 kilometers, 
these two canals irrigate the zone known 
as Huiguerani. 

The Central Canal intake is 4 kil- 
ometers below the distribution dam. 
The canal passes south of Cochabamba, 
where it crosses the Rocha River and 
irrigates the Quilacollo area. 


Physiographic Conditions 


That this area was originally well 
watered is indicated by the name Cocha- 
bamba, which was derived from Indian 
words meaning “swampy plain.” The 
water table has fallen gradually in some 
parts of the plain, but artesian wells still 
are common in the area called Quila- 
collo. About 2 miles from the foot of the 
major mountain range, small springs 
are found where a rocky shelf forces 
drainage water to the surface. 

The principal rivers crossing the valley 
are the Rocha and the Sulti (or Tam- 
borada). During the 9-month dry sea- 
son, the Rocha dries up entirely and the 
Sulti is little more than a trickle. It is 
the Sulti that is being dammed at 
Angostura. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Mexican Railroad To Import 
Technical-School Equipment 


American manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in an announcement concerning 
the construction of a railroad technical 
school in Monterrey, Mexico. 

The American Embassy at Mexico City 
advises that this school will be the larg- 
est of its kind in the Republic of Mexico, 
and that its construction will cost ap- 
proximately 100,000 pesos. All equip- 
ment, estimated to cost 1,000,000 pesos, 
is to be imported from the United States. 

Interested American firms should write 
direct to Sr. Parral, % National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, Balderas 39, Mexico, 
D. F. 


Paris Firm Wants U. S.-Made 
House Furnishings 


American manufacturers of household 
equipment and appliances are offered an 
unusual trade opportunity by Henry 
Gross, director of the Galleries Barbes, 
in Paris, France. 

Mr. Gross, who has just recently re- 
turned to France after a visit to this 
country, would like to exhibit for an 
indefinite period samples of new house- 
hold equipment and appliances which 
American manufacturers would ship to 
his firm on consignment. He is particu- 
larly interested in new types of electric 
refrigerators, small _ air-conditioning 
units, washing and ironing machines, 
dishwashing machines, and fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. In addition to these 
items, he would also like to show stand- 
ard gas or electric refrigerators, electric 
irons, toasters, fans and ventilators, and 
similar equipment. 

The poposal made by Mr. Gross is that 
manufacturers or exporters of such 
equipment send one or two samples of 
each item on consignment, paying the 
usual transportation and _ insurance 
charges to Paris. When received, the 
goods would be insured by him against 
risks indicated by the consignor, who 
would reimburse Mr. Gross for this ex- 
pense. 

If only one sample of an item is sent, it 
is Mr. Gross’ plan to exhibit it first in the 
Paris store. Later it would be shown in 
the various Provincial branches, which 
are located in Algiers, Bordeaux, Lille, 
Marseille, Nantes, Nice, Oran, Toulon, 
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and Toulouse. If two samples are sent, 
one would be kept for permanent exhibi- 
tion in Paris, while the other would be 
displayed in the Provincial showrooms. 

Mr. Gross stated that space in each of 
the firm’s stores would be reserved exclu- 
sively for these American exhibits. 

While no World Trade Directory re- 
port is available as yet on this firm, it is 
known to operate the largest furniture 
store in Paris and is the only one having 
Provincial branches. 

Today’s exchange problems will un- 
doubtedly hamper transactions in the 
immediate future. But firms interested 
in the long-range possibilities of pro- 
moting the sale of United States house- 
hold equipment and appliances in France 
are advised to write to Henry Gross, 
Galleries Barbes, 55 Boulevard Barbes, 
Paris 18, France. 


Batavian Visitor To 
Study U. S. Industries 


Potential trade opportunities in varied 
lines are opened to American business- 
men through the visit of Dr. D. R. Kool- 
haas, Director of the Industrial Division, 
Department of Economic Affairs, Ba- 
tavia, Java. 

According to the Netherlands Indies 
Trade Commissioner in the United 
States, the Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment is sending Dr. Koolhaas to study 
American industries and technical de- 
velopments which might be successfully 
duplicated in the Netherlands Indies. He 
is particularly interested in— 


Coconut-oil factories. 

Processing of copra cakes for human nu- 
trition. 

Modern tanneries and shoe factories. 

Industries processing wood and straw (cel- 
lulose, paper, fiberboards, matches). 

Basic chemical industries (sulfuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, ammonia, nitric acid, caus- 
tic soda). 

Manufacture of synthetic resins from raw 
materials available in the Netherlands Indies. 

Manufacture of mother-of-pearl buttons 
from shells. 

Canning of food products, fish, and other 
products. 

Modern rice mills. 

Factories making various products out of 
Netherlands Indies raw materials, such as 
soybeans. 

New synthetic and natural fibers, suitable 
for production in the Netherlands Indies. 

Glass industry (bottles, window glass, and 
similar items). 


In connection with his survey, Dr. 
Koolhaas intends to give particular at- 
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tention to: Capital investment, raw ma. 
terials to be worked, output of machines 
and materials, wages and salaries, energy 
consumption, and minimum production 
required to operate at a profit. 

Dr. Koolhaas’ visit to the United States 
is prompted by his Government’s desire 
to stimulate a program of industrializa- 
tion in the Netherlands Indies. New jn. 
dustries are essential to effect speedy re- 
construction and rehabilitation, as we] 
as to raise the standard of living and pur. 
chasing power. Agriculture alone does 
not provide sufficient livelihood for the 
population, and although the trend to- 
ward industrialization has been evident 
since 1930, the need for other than agri- 





cultural activity has been greatly in- 
creased since the war. 

American firms who are interested in 
these possible trade opportunities should 
write to Dr. D. R. Koolhaas, c/o Trade 
Commissioner for Netherlands Indies, 10 
Rockefeller Piaza, New York, N. Y. 


Spanish Firm Needs 
Plant and Equipment 


An opportunity to sell plant and equip- 
ment for mining operations and for coke, 
iron and steel manufacturing is offered 
to American manufacturers by a Spanish 
firm, Fabrica de Mieres, S. A. 


This organization—on which a World | 


Trade Directory report has juct been 
received—operates coal and _ iron-ore 
mines. Its plant includes coke, blast, 
and steel furnaces, rolling mill, foundry, 
forge shop, boiler and metalworking 
shop, and mechanics’ shop. It owns and 
operates a railroad in connection with 
its mining activities, as well as a small 
steamship. 

Although the company desires to mod- 
ernize its entire plant, it is particularly 
interested in obtaining quotations for 
rolling-mill equipment, byproduct instal- 
lations, and sintering and coal-washing 
plants. It is also interested in getting 
technical and financial collaboration 
from American or other firms. 

The Spanish Government’s present re- 
strictions on import permits and the use 
of foreign exchange make immediate 
transactions difficult. However, Ameri- 


can firms which are interested in making 
contacts against the time when this sit- 
uation will be eased, are advised to write 
to Fabrica de Mieres, S. A., at Apartado 
20, Mieres, Oviedo Province, Spain. 
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Siamese Visitor Wants 
Export-Import Contacts 


American businessmen who desire to 
develop trade with Siam will be inter- 
ested in the visit to the United States 
of Louis Hartz, of Siam Merchants, 
178 Suriwongse Road, Bangkok. 

Mr. Hartz is here as a representative 
of the Siamese Government, as well as to 
transact business for himself. In his 
official capacity, he will arrange for the 
shipment to Siam of uniforms purchased 
by the Siamese Ministry of Defense. 

For his own account, Mr. Hartz is in- 
terested in purchasing varied lines, such 
as radios, sugar-refining machinery, 
chromium and plastic furniture, arti- 
ficial leather, Kentile asphalt tiles, office 
equipment, and educational items. He 
would also like to contact American im- 
porters with a view to finding buyers for 
certain Siamese products, such as shellac, 
sticklac, resins, zircons, and fish oils. 

A World Trade Directory report is 
being prepared on Mr. Hartz, who will 


be in this country for several months. . 


Interested American firms should write 
to him, % Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corp., 72 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Sale: Two New 
Netherlands Inventions 


A Netherlands inventor, K. J. Jansen, 
has developed and patented a new type 
letter-folding machine and a duplicat- 
ing machine which he desires to sell to 
American manufacturers, either for 
their own exclusive produc‘ion or for 
manufacture under license. 

According to a report from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at The Hague, the letter- 
folding machine is protected by patents 
applied for in The Netherlands, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
certain other European countries. It is 
already in production and is being sold 
in The Netherlands at a retail price of 
about $210. 

The duplicator is not yet available. 
Although patents have been applied for 
in The Netherlands, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom, they will prob- 
ably not be issued until January 1947. 
It is expected to sell at retail for about 
$266 to $342. 

The letter-folding machine may be op- 
erated either electrically or by hand. 
Using letter paper of common dimen- 
Sions, it can fold 200 sheets per minute 
in six different sizes if electrically op- 
era‘ed, and 160 if operated by hand. 

Also operated either by hand or elec- 
trically, the duplicating machine turns 
out 150 copies per minute. Each stencil 
has a capacity of 5,000 copies. Paper 
feeding and inking are done automati- 
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cally, and the machine is so constructed 
that it automatically stops printing if 
the sheet does not reach the paper roll. 

Mr. Jansen, who is sole owner and 
manager of Jansen’s Kantoor Installatie 
Bureau, intends to visit the United 
States some time this fall in connection 
with these inventions. In the mean- 
time, American businessmen who are in- 
terested in this trade opportunity should 
write to him at 34 Zoutmanstraat, The 
Hague, The Netherlands. 


Netherlands Firm Seeking 
Market for Ornamental 
Wooden Boxes 


A Netherlands firm manufacturing 
ornamental wooden boxes is seeking 
American purchasers for its products. 

According to the American Embassy at 
The Hague, this company makes small 
wooden boxes, hand-painted, suitable for 
holding cigarettes, gems, jewelry, spoons, 
and similar small articles. Since it is a 
small organization, its output is limited 
to a maximum of 2,500 units per week. 

Samples of various items made by the 
firm are available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Interested American importers can 
obtain further details by writing direct 
to the Company, Kleinhoutwarenfabriek 
en Kunstnijverheid M. Pronkhorst en 
W. L. Telder, 12 Weesperstraat, Amster- 
dam, C., The Netherlands. 


Belgian Visitor in 
Gander Plane Crash 


In the October 5 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY it was reported that 
Raymond Libeert, representing the Linen 
Weavers’ Association of Belgium, was 
making a visit to the United States to 
dispose of Belgian linen. 

It is with sincere regret that we have 
learned through the State Department, 
since that news item went to press, that 
Mr. Libeert was killed in a plane crash 
near Gander, Newfoundland, on Sep- 
tember 18. 


New Iranian Magazine 
Promotes Foreign Trade 


Announcement has been made by the 
Teheran Chamber of Commerce of the 
publication of the first Quarterly Eng- 
lish Supplement to its official journal, 
Asre Eghtesad. 

The prime objective of this publica- 
tion is to help establish better trade re- 
lations and closer contacts between 
Iranian merchants and producers and 
foreign trading firms and manufactur- 
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ers. To fulfill this aim, each issue of 
the Supplement will contain lists of ap- 
proved Iranian merchants engaged in 
export and import and their lines of 
business. It will give detailed informa- 
tion on economic conditions in Iran, its 
natural resources, and its agricultural 
and industrial products available for ex- 
port to foreign countries. 

Finally, it will furnish accurate and 
reliable statistics of Iranian exports and 
imports; information on Iranian for- 
eign-trade regulations and customs tar- 
iffs; and articles dealing with current 
economic problems of Iran that are of 
particular interest to foreign trading 
firms and manufacturers. 

The Supplement is available at a sub- 
scription rate of $4 per year. American 
firms which are interested in developing 
trade opportunities with Iran through 
this medium are advised to write direct 
to the magazine, Asre Eghtesad, The 
Teheran Chamber of Commerce, T. A., 
Ottag, Teheran. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Algeria—Louis Lavaysse, Rue des Cretes, 
Algiers, is interested in automotive vehicles 
and refrigeration. Scheduled to arrive in 
September for a stay of about 6 weeks. 
United States address: % French Consulate 
General, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

2. Argentina—Th. P. Anderson, Rio Bamba 
366, Buenos Aires, is interested in wire nails; 
wood screws; steel bands for phonograph 
springs; insulated board; enameled copper 
wire; nichrome wire; automobiles, trucks, 
and spare parts; Diesel electric generators; 
construction tools; homogeneous asbestos- 
cement sheeting; red vulcanized fiber; coated 
carbons for 35-mm. motion-picture projec- 
tors; vinyl sheeting and belting; three-celi 
flashlight cases; galvanized cans; iron pad- 
locks; wooden handle screw drivers; stilson 
wrenches; barbed wire; single-record players; 
guitars and harmonicas; steel pen points; and 
electric apparatus. Mrs. Anderson is now in 
the United States for an indefinite period. 
United States address: % United Garment 
Brokers, 421 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
) A F 

3. Australia—Harold H. Taylor, represent- 
ing Patience & Nicholson Ltd., Railway Street, 
Maryborough, Victoria, is interested in dyes 
and small tools. Scheduled to arrive in 
October, via New York City, for a stay of 
about 80 days. United States address: % 
Anthony Gibbs & Co., Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

4. Australia—Alexander MacLeod Small, 
representing W. Watson & Sons, Ltd., Watson 
House, 9-13 Bligh Street, Sydney, is inter- 
ested in medical and hospital apparatus, and 
scientific apparatus, including optical and 
electrical, for all purposes. Mr. Small is now 
in this country. United States address: c/o 
Foreign Department, First National Bank of 
Chicago, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 31, 1946.) 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 


at Buenos Aires 


Postwar records in both foreign and 
domestic trade activity; new authority 
granted the Argentine Trade Promotion 


Institute; the signing of the Anglo- 


Argentine commercial agreement; and 


Government purchase of the American- 


owned United River Plate Telephone 
Co.—these were outstanding features of 


the 4-week period which ended in mid- 
September. 

Argentina’s foreign trade in July in- 
creased 21 percent from the previous 6- 


month average. It totaled 1,709,000 tons, 


compared with 1,424,000 tons in June. 


July imports were 746,000 tons, 15 percent 


more than in June, as a result of addi- 


tional imports of fuels and lubricants. 
July exports were at a new postwar peak 
of 963,000 tons, which was 24 percent 


higher than in June. In value, both ex- 
ports ($96,000,000) and imports ($52,- 
000,000) were the highest since 1940. Im- 
ports from the United States continued 
at the postwar high rate of 33 percent 
of total Argentine imports, but exports to 
the United States dropped from 16 per- 
cent to 12 percent of Argentina’s total. 


Domestic trade and industrial activity 
recovered in July from the slight June 
surpassing previous records in 
Retail-store 
sales reached the index level of 229 


drop, 
practically all categories. 


(1940=100) , the previous high point be- 
ing 227 in December 1945. Check clear- 
ances of $3,276,000,000 were 57 percent 
above the monthly January-June aver- 
age. Stock-exchange transactions in- 
creased to $143,000,000, nearly twice the 
monthly average of this year. Common- 
stock prices went up to an index of 300 
in June (1940=100), and continued to 
315 in July, establishing a record high. 
Electric-power consumption continued 
the progressive rise since January, 
reaching 117,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
compared with the monthly January- 
June average of 100,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Industrial employment at the 
index level of 129, industrial wages at 
212, and worker hours in industry at 113 
(1940=100 for all) were record-high 
levels. 

Export-permit requirements interfered 
with normal exports of grains and 
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other commodities. Grain export prices 
slumped noticeably during the first 3 
weeks of August (except for the fixed 
wheat price) but recovered materially 
as the month closed. Anticipating an 
upward adjustment in export meat 
prices, there was a holding back of better 
grades of cattle by producers, but mar- 
ketings increased in early September 
when meat packers gave assurances of 
eventual adjustments equivalent to such 
increases in cattle prices as might result 
from negotiations with the British. 
Small-grain seeding operations, ex- 
cep: for flaxseed, were completed by mid- 
September, a month late, and prepara- 
tion of ground for later crops of corn, 
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At Jacksonville 


One feels at times that, in our 
foreign-trade thinking, it would be 
well to give greater consideration 
to the achievements, capabilities, 
and ambitions of some United 
States ports that are not in the 
class of the “giants’’ but are never- 
theless performing, year in and 
year out, a highly worth-while and 
commendable service. So we give 
our cover space this week to a 
small scene at the port of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. A couple of years ago, 
Jacksonville was handling export 
shipments to the tune of nearly 
half a million short tons in a 
twelvemonth period; only 16 ports 
in this country had bigger figures 
for exports. On the import side 
the figure was more modest— 
116,000 tons. Those who know 
Jacksonville know that it is very 
decidedly “in the foreign-trade 
picture.” 
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sunflower, cotton, and minor crops pro. 
ceeded satisfactorily over most of the 
middle and northern sections. In south. 
ern Buenos Aires Province, work was 
behind schedule, with certain acreage 
initially designed for oa‘s and wheat be. 
ing planted to barley and flaxseed. The 
official estimate of plantings, or inten. 
tions to plant, for 1946-47, in acres (with 
percentage changes from the 1945-4 
crop year in parentheses), were: Wheat 
(second estimate) , 6,539,000 (+13); flax, 
2,038,000 (+9); oats, 1,694,700 (+1): 
barley, 1,122,900 (+8) ; and rye, 1 565,000 
(+4). 

The principal crop threat was the in- 
vasion of overwintering locusts from 
northern subtropical areas. A shortage 





of chemicals and equipment continued to 
hinder the Government’s fight against 
the plague. 

The Government-owned Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute, by decree of 
August 23 and subsequent resolutions, 


was given the exclusive right to receive | 


export permits for tannin, casein, cheese, 
butter, potatoes, ethyl alcohol, onions, 
tallow, fats, vegetables (including dry 
beans and peas), frozen and canned 
meats, rice and byproducts, sugar and 
byproducts, and such other commodities 
as may be added from time to time. As 


a result, buying and selling of important | 


agricultural commodities for export, in- 
cluding meats, was virtually brought to 
a standstill, although some deliveries 
against existing contracts were per- 
mitted. As of mid-September private 
traders still awaited clarification of the 
Institute’s future role. 

After more than 10 weeks’ impasse, 
discussions with the British Trade Mis- 
sion resulted in an agreement signed 
September 17, whereby (1) Argentine 
blocked sterling balances in London were 
made available for specified capital 
transfers, and at a rate of 5,000,000 
pounds sterling annually for 4 years for 
current transactions, interest of one- 
half of 1 percent to be paid on balances 
remaining blocked, Argentine gold held 
in Bank of London to be made freely 
available; (2) Great Britain will pur- 


chase 83 percent during the first year 
from October 1, 1946, and 78 percent in 
the following year, above present prices, 
with an option to obtain an unspecified 
percentage for two additional years; (3) 
a new Argentine company was to be 
formed to take over British railways in 
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Argentina, the details of which were to 
be determined by British railway com- 
panies and an Argentine technical com- 
mission; (4) the Anglo-Argentine Agree- 
ment (which expired August 20) was to 
remain in force until December 31, 1946, 
while a new agreement is being formu- 
lated. 

By another agreement concluded in 
mid-August with the International 
Emergency Food Council Mission the Ar- 
gentine Government agreed to make 
available to various countries, according 
to International Emergency Food Coun- 
ci] allocations, not less than 200,000 met- 
ric tons of vegetable oils and 600,000 
tons of oil cakes by the end of the present 
year. Actual delivery arrangements were 
being made with the corresponding coun- 
tries. The agreement covering the sale 
of linseed and its products, signed May 9, 
1945, between the Argentine Government 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was canceled on September 7. 

The United River Plate Telephone Co., 
which operates most of the Nation’s tele- 


phone system, was to come under Gov- 


ernment ownership by purchase from In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. in accordance with an agreement 
signed by the latter with the Argentine 
Government on September 3, at which 
time the I. T. & T. was granted an ex- 
clusive supply contract for a 10-year pe- 
riod. The entire transaction is subject 
to approval of the Argentine Congress. 

The Argentine mixed company, Zonda, 
formerly LAAN, established new air serv- 
ices connecting Buenos Aires and several 
cities in northern and western Argentina, 
replacing service formerly performed .by 
Panagra. The Government-dominated 
FAMA (Flota Aérea Mercante Argen- 
tina) acquired all aviation interests in- 
cluding aircraft and equipment of the 
Compania Aeronavegacion Dodero, thus 
placing all Argentine international air 
lines under Government control. 

On August 17, coordination and con- 
trol of the Government’s statistical and 
research divisions was placed under the 
National Administration of Investiga- 
tions, Statistics and Census, a newly 
created agency. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Reserved for Ex- 
portation by the Argentine Institute for 
the Promotion of Trade.—Canned meats, 
frozen meats, rice, and rice byproducts 
have been added to the list of products 
reserved for exportation by the Argen- 
tine Institute for the Promotion of Trade 
by a resolution of the Secretary of In- 
dustry and Commerce dated August 27, 
1946. Export permits for the exportable 
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Spitzbergen Coal Prospects 
Called Good 


Coal mines on the island of 
Spitzbergen, Norway’s only domes- 
tic source of coal, are anticipating 
a 600 percent production increase 
during the coming year, says the 
Norwegian Information Service. 
War damage to plants, mines, and 
other facilities on the island was 
almost complete and amounted to 
well over 34,000,000 crowns ($6,- 
800,000). Plans for rehabilitating 
the mines were under way long 
before the war ended, and only a 
few weeks following liberation the 
first shiploads of workers and 
supplies were on their way to the 
arctic island. 

In addition to building a new 
plant together with housing and 
living facilities for over 800 
workers, nearly 50,000 tons of coal 
will have been turned out by the 
end of this year. Mr. Hilmar 
Reksten, chairman of the Great 
Norwegian Spitzbergen Coal Co., 
predicts that next year’s output 
will surpass 300,000 tons and that, 
if sufficient labor is provided and 
ice breakers can keep the channel 
open, 800,000 tons of coal may be 
shipped to Norway during 1948. 























surplus of these products will be granted 
only to the Institute. 

|For announcement of decree reserving 
certain products for exportation only by the 
Institute for the Promotion of Trade and 
authorizing the Department of Industry 
and Commerce to include additional prod- 
ucts in that list, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 5, 1946.] 


Transport and Communication 


Argentina Sets Quotas for Foreign 
Personnel Employed in Its Telecommuni- 
cations Enterprises—On grounds that 
telecommunications are vital to the pub- 
lic interest, the Argentine Government 
has decreed that the number of foreign- 
ers employed in such enterprises be 
limited by quota of from 15 to 25 percent 
of the total personnel, depending on the 
class of employment. 


Brazil 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Embargo Modified to Permit 
Loading of Ships’ Stores—The Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil has been empowered to authorize 
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products prohibited exportation from 
Brazil by the decree-law of August 22, 
1946, to be loaded aboard vessels touch- 
ing at Brazilian ports, when proved to 
be for consumption on board such ves- 
sels, by order No. 507, published Sep- 
tember 5, 1946. Products permitted to 
be loaded will consist only of those re- 
garded as strict necessities in relation 
to the capacity of the vessel, number of 
crew, and distance to be traveled to the 
first foreign port of call. To obtain au- 
thorization for such exports, steamship 
companies should petition, directly or 
through their representatives, the 
Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil, including in their petition the 
information necessary to judge their re- 
quests. Authorization will be effected 
by the visa of clearance documents is- 
sued by the Fiscalization Department of 
the Bank of Brazil. 

[See FCREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 14 and September 21, 1946, for an 
announcement of the export prohibition on 
various products in Brazil.] 

Export Prohibition Lifted on Certain 
Foodstuffs—The export embargo of Au- 
gust 22, 1946, prohibiting the exportation 
from Brazil of a long list of products, 
largely foodstuffs, has been modified to 
permit the exportation of tapioca flour 
and starch, dried bananas, banana flake 
and powder, cashew nuts, grated coconut, 
cornstarch, and Brazil nuts. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 14 and September 21, 1946, for an- 
nouncements of the export prohibition on 
various products in Brazil.] 

Certain Book Paper Exempted From 
Import Duty.——Certain paper for use in 
the publication of books has been granted 
duty-free entry into Brazil by decree- 
law No. 9763, promulgated and effective 
September 6, 1946. The paper included 
under the decree is newsprint, common, 
white or colored, rough on both sides, 
calendered, art (couche), glazed or 
smooth and buffon, containing water 
lines the full length and width of the 
paper separated transversally by spaces 
of 4 to 6 centimeters or containing the 
word “livro” in legible letters at least 
every 10 centimeters. To qualify for the 
exemption, the books for which the 
paper will be used must contain more 
than 50 pages and be of a cultural or edu- 
cational nature, without commercial 
advertising. 

Imports from the United States of the 
above paper not fulfilling the conditions 
specified are subject to the following im- 
port duties, including the 10 percent sur- 
tax, in cruzeiros per legal kilogram: 
Weighing less than 35 grams per square 
meter, white, 3.41; same, colored, 4.62; 
weighing from 35 to 180 grams per square 
meter, white, 1.76; same, colored, 2.86. 
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Canada 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Freight to South America In- 
augurated.—The first air-freight ship- 
ment from Canada to South Americe 
was made recently by Lep Transport ot 
Montreal in the first of a series of non- 
scheduled flights between Montreal and 
Bogota, according to the Canadian press. 


Chile 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Santiago 

The Presidential elections, held on Sep- 
tember 4, and attendant political activi- 
ties dominated the period under review. 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, backed by left- 
ist parties, obtained a plurality in peace- 
ful elections. He has announced that he 
will honor all Chilean foreign commit- 
ments and will adopt a policy designed to 
attract foreign capital to Chile. 

Strikes and observance of national 
holidays on September 18 and 19 pre- 
vented any increase in mineral or 
industrial production. Electric-power 
production improved on a seasonal basis, 
and work stoppages resulting from power 
deficiencies have ceased. Retailers re- 
port sales below expectations but equal 
to the corresponding period in 1945. 
Dry-goods wholesalers report their best 
4 weeks of the year, with improved do- 
mestic mill deliveries and arrival of sev- 
eral shipments from the United States 
and Europe. Stockings knitted from im- 
ported Nylon yarn are retailing at prices 
ranging from $4 to $9 (U. S. currency). 
Strong demand continues for machinery 
and equipment of all types. Small-lot 
shipments of radio receivers, tubes, and 
parts, and office machinery and equip- 
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ment are arriving, but not in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demand. Deliv- 
eries of agricultural machinery are im- 
proving, but local representatives are un- 
able to fill heavy orders for road con- 
struction and industrial machinery. 

Local drug houses report a falling off 
in the wholesale market pending clari- 
fication of future marketing conditions. 
Retail druggists report a continuation of 
good business. Many items are in short 
supply, especially phenol resins for the 
plastic industry. Drug and chemical im- 
porters are experiencing difficulty in ob- 
taining dollar exchange, or acceptance 
of their orders in the United States. The 
first group of 25 Citroen automobiles has 
arrived from France and found ready 
acceptance in the transportation market. 
INSA, Chile’s only tire-manufacturing 
plant, reduced its prices 10 percent on 
September 10. Prices have been reduced 
20 percent since the plant commenced 
operations in 1944. Tire production for 
1946, estimated at 70,000 units, is suffi- 
cient to meet Chile’s normal tire require- 
ments, but the rationing system is being 
continued because of abnormal replace- 
ment needs. 

The foreign-exchange shortage has 
caused concern in business and Govern- 
ment circles. A recent agreement be- 
tween the exchange-control authorities 
and the Government’s Mining Credit 
Bank, whereby nonessentials might be 
granted exchange permits at the rate of 
31 pesos per dollar plus 20 percent com- 
mission, is viewed by some critics as the 
beginning of further peso devaluation; 
by others, as contrary to the spirit of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement. Exchange- 
control authorities defended the device as 
productive of foreign exchange otherwise 
unavailable by a subsidy of small mines 
with the 20 percent surcharge, payable 
by consumers of- luxury goods which 
otherwise could not be imported. The 











any given item in the catalog. 








Standardization of Catalogs Advocated by British 


The British Standards Institution has issued recommendations for the 
standardization of the sizes of trade catalogs and other forms of descriptive 
literature issued by technical firms, according to the British press. 

The recommendations were drawn up primarily in relation to the literature 
issued by the building and allied industries, but many points brought out in 
the specification are applicable to the engineering and accessory industries. 

The recommendations deal with such features as page sizes, and pertinent 
observations are proffered as to the thickness, weight, and titling of catalogs, 
as well as the arrangement of contents. 
and commercial data should be arranged in a definite and standardized order. 
For example, in the building trades the contents should be set out (says the 
Standards Institution) under eight main headings, and items that are appli- 
cable should be arranged in a specified order, thus making it easier to locate 


It is suggested that the technical 
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importance to the economy of both the 
small mining industry and the luxury 
trade was stressed. Exchange rate {oy 
dollars in the “free market” rose from 
33.25 to 36.30 pesos, buying, apparently 
caused by this plan, according to finap. 
cial circles. 

Foreign exchange shown on the Centra) 
Bank statement of September 3 was 
$83,500,000 (U. S. currency), a reduction 
of 24.1 percent from $110,000,000 as of 
December 31, 1945. The loss is attrip. 
uted to an increased volume and dollar 
value of imports, lower level of exports 
owing to strikes curtailing copper pro. 
duction, and the Government’s embargo 
against certain agricultural exports 
The total import value was augmented 
by rising prices, especially of Peruvian 
raw sugar which at 10% cents (U. § 
currency) per pound required from 
$3,500,000 to $4,000,000 ‘U. S. currency) 
for annual requirements, compared with 
about $14,000,000 in 1945. 

The Central Bank’s total sight liabili- 
ties and currency in circulation reached 
new highs of 4,047,300,000 pesos and 3,- 
356,300 000 peso., respectively, on Sep- 
tember 3. The sharp rise from the pre- 
ceding weekly statement was caused by 
an increase of 220,000,000 pesos in Goy- 
ernment’s consolidated debt to Central 





Bank to finance salary advances to the | 
Armed Forces and to the carabineros. Re- | 


discounts of member banks also reached 
a new high of 624,000,000 pesos, compared 
with the previous maximum of approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 pesos during 1945. 
A serious break in the main aqueduct 
greatly reduced Santiago’s supply of 


drinking water for more than a week. | 


Valparaiso and Vina del Mar are now 
undergoing a serious water deficit. The 
Government has loaned the Santiago 
streetcar system 60,000,000 pesos as a 
temporary measure to meet the crisis 
caused by the Transport Corporation's 
loss of nearly half of its capital, owing 
to operation deficits. Studies are now 
being made to find a permanent solution 
of the problem. 

Building-construction activity is con- 
tinuing at a high level, although short 
supply of plumbing fittings, T’s, elbows, 
couplings, and unions for black and gal- 
vanized pipe are slowing up some proj- 
ects. Efforts are being made to speed up 
preparations for the erection of a steel 
plant at Huachipato, in the Province of 
Concepcion. Work is expected to start 
soon on the construction of the Maule 
hydroelectric plant at Laguna de la In- 
vernada about 130 km. from Talca. This 
plant will be part of an electrification 
plan being developed by the Empresa Na- 
cional de Electricidad S. A. (Endesa), un- 
der the auspices of the Fomento (Devel- 
opment) Corporation. The Public Em- 


ployees and Journalists Social Security 
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Agency has announced a decision to in- 
vest 5,000,000 pesos in the construction of 
a School of Graphic Arts. 

The Fomento Corporation announced 
that the Springhill No. 3 petroleum well 
was completed at a total depth of 7,424 
feet. Sand of good saturation and 
porosity was logged between 7,356 and 
7,422 feet, 30 meters higher than in the 
discovery well. 

Three of the four Braden Copper Co. 
unions have accepted that company’s 
offer of a 10-peso daily wage increase 
and other benefits. A fourth union (at 
Sewell), comprising 57 percent of Braden 
workers, refused the offer and voted to 
strike on September 17 but just before 
the deadline decided to postpone the 
strike until September 25. Nitrate 
workers of Cia. Salitrera de Tarapaca y 
Antofagasta (COSATAN) struck on Au- 
gust 20 for higher wages and other bene- 
fits. About 7,000 workers are now in- 
volved. The area of disagreement is 
slight, and early settlement is probable. 

A partial strike of several thousand 
shoe and leather workers is now in its 
tenth week. 
anty of at least 36 hours’ work per week. 
The courts declared the Government 
settlement decree unconstitutional and 
the strike continues. The price-control 
chief resigned after the Government 
canceled an announced increase in shoe 
prices. Millers and bakers are threaten- 
ing a nation-wide strike to stop alleged 
hoarding of flour. To relieve the situa- 
tion, the Government has decreed that 
80 percent of entire wheat grain must be 
utilized in bread baking. 

During August, the general cost-of- 
living index for Santiago rose 3.2 per- 
cent (494 to 509.9). The general whole- 
sale price index rose 3.59 percent during 
July and was 16.4 percent above the 
index for July 1945. 

Air France has suspended its weekly 
flights to Santiago, and Chile has 
granted a concession to the Chilean 
Linea Aérea del Pacifico, Ltda. (LIPA) 
to inaugurate air-freight service between 
Chile and Argentina. Three more con- 
verted C-47 transport planes have ar- 
rived for the Chilean National Airline 
(LAN). A LAN delegation went to Rio 
de Janeiro to attend the International 
Air Transport Association conference 
beginning September 16. LAN began 
summer service of two daily flights to 
Concepcion on September 1. The press 
announced that ‘the British South 
American Airways will soon commence 
Schedules to Santiago from the north 
in addition to those which it operates 
from the east. 

Chile and Peru extended their com- 
mercial treaty for 3 months from 
August 10. A _ provisional agreement 
with France for a 6-month period from 
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Netherlands New Guinea Exploration 


The largest unexplored region of the world—the mountainous interior of 
Netherlands New Guinea—is the objective of an expedition now being organ- 
ized to make extensive air and ground surveys. 
the leadership of Flight Major E. Visch, who in 1939 took part in the second 
International Polar Year scientific expedition to Iceland. 

Aerial charts and ground surveys in cooperation with aerial reconnaissance 
will be made of two areas—one of 1,250,000 acres and the other of 5,000,000 
acres—east of the Carstenz Mountains. 
the region were members of an expedition shortly before the war led by 
Dr. Anton Colijn, son of the late Netherlands Premier Hendrik Colijn. 
Planned follow-up expeditions were made impossible by the outbreak of the 


The first white men ever to penetrate 


It is hoped that air reconnaissance by the first phase of the expedition will 
be able to establish what sort of people Jive in the region, locate suitable spots 
for government outposts and survey prospective waterways and roads as 
well as determine the possibilities of organizing mining and forestry in the 
area and the suitability of certain plans for colonization and the development 
of rubber, rice, and palm-oil cultivation. 

The ground expedition will study geological, zoological, and botanical 


The expedition is being backed by the Netherlands New Guinea Exploration 
Committee, which has its headquarters in Leiden, Holland. 





The expedition will be under 

















September 10 provides most-favored- 
nation treatment except in cases of coun- 
tries bordering Chile, frontier traffic, 
customs unions, and French colonial 
possessions. Provision also is made for 
free entry into Chile of dibasic calcium 
phosphate, natural phosphate, and 6,000 
tons of potassium fertilizer originating 
in France. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Most-Favored-Nation 
Commercial Agreement With France 
Concluded.—A provisional most-favored- 
nation commercial agreement between 
Chile and France has been effected by 
an exchange of notes at Santiago on 
September 10, 1946. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment with the 
following exceptions: Agreements be- 
tween Chile and bordering States; ad- 
vantages derived from any customs 
union that may be entered into in the 
future by either country; agreements 
between France and French colonial ter- 
ritories; and any concessions that may 
be granted by either party to facilitate 
frontier traffic with bordering States 
within a zone not exceeding 15 kilometers 
from either side of the frontier. 

Chile grants duty-free entry for im- 
ports of dibasic calcium phosphate and 
natural phosphate and for a total of 
6,000 tons of potassium fertilizer origi- 
nating in France. 

This modus vivendi will remain in 
force for 6 months from September 10, 
1946, and may be renewed by mutual 


consent for another equal period unless 
denounced by one of the parties at least 
3 months before the date of its expira- 
tion or superseded by a more compre- 
hensive treaty. 

Commercial Treaty of 1941 With Peru 
Extended.—_The Commercial treaty of 
October 17, 1941, between Chile and Peru, 
which had been extended for 6 months 
from February 9, 1946, at the expiration 
of which time it was to have been re- 
placed by the new commercial treaty of 
April 4, 1946, has again been extended for 
3 months beginning August 10, 1946, by 
an exchange of notes to that effect 
between the two Governments, according 
to a Chilean decree (No. 3,584) dated 
August 27, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 7, 1946. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1943, for an announcement of the terms and 
approval of the Chile-Peru§ commercial 
treaty of October 17, 1941, which is to be 
replaced by the treaty signed on April 4, 1946; 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945, 
and June 15, 1946, for announcements of 
extensions of the 1941 commercial treaty; 
and FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 29, 
1946, for an announcement of the signature 


and terms of the new commercial treaty of 
April 4, 194€.] 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Balance of Payments.—Colombian ex- 
change movement and gold purchases 
during July 1946 resulted in an active 
balance of payments of US$7,053,941, one 
of the most favorable monthly balances 
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on record. This large active balance was 
attributed mainly to extraordinarily 
heavy purchases of exchange by the 
Office of Exchange Control for coffee ex- 
ports, and was achieved despite the fact 
that July authorizations for sales of ex- 
change reached an all-time peak. 

As a result of the balance for July, 
Colombia’s balance of payments for the 
7 months ended July 31, 1946, was active 
in the amount of $5,071,000, compared 
with an active balance of $4,534,000 for 
a similar period of 1945. 

Purchases of exchange by the Office 
of Control of Exchange, Importations, 
and Exportations during July 1946 to- 
taled $33,585,000, of which $24,648,000 
represented proceeds of exports (more 
than $20,000,000 from coffee alone), 
$6,312,000 arose from capital imports, 
$1,406,009 was accounted for by pur- 
chases of gold bullion, and the remainder 
stemmed from miscellaneous sources. 

Authorizations for sale of exchange 
totaled $26,410,000 during July 1946. Au- 
thorizations covering imports accounted 
for $22,685,000, or 85.9 percent. Service 
of the public debt took $1,068,000. Co- 
lombian residents sent $1,147,000 abroad, 
and the remainder consisted of misce!- 
laneous payments. 


Cumulative figures for the first 7 
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months of 1946 show both receipts and 
payments of exchange running well 
ahead of comparable periods in 1944 and 
1945. Total receipts of exchange in the 
1946 period under review were $140,079,- 
000, as compared with $103,481,000 in 
1945 and $97,140,000 in 1944. Authoriza- 
tion for use of exchange totaled $135,- 
008,000 in 1946, $98,947,000 in 1945, and 
$59,951,000 in 1944. 

The favorable balance of payments 
for the first 7 months of 1946 represents 
the continuation of a trend which has 
been in evidence in Colombia since 1942. 
That year was characterized by a heavy 
demand for Colombian exports, in- 
creased capital investment in Colombia, 
and large purchases of gold by the au- 
thorities. These factors, together with 
a marked diminution of imports as a re- 
sult of wartime restrictions, made pos- 
sible a favorable balance of payments 
of $44,160,000. 

This substantial favorable balance for 
1942 was in sharp contrast to the bal- 
ance for 1841, which was unfavorable in 
the amount of $419,000, and to the gen- 
eral situation prevailing through the 
1930’s. In the 10 years from 1932 
through 1941 Colombia’s balance of pay- 
ments was adverse seven times. 

During 1943 the factors that had been 

















New Tropical-Medicine Institute Should Aid Economies of 
Many Regions 


Establishment in Liberia of an Institute for Research in Tropical Medicine 
for the development of effective methods of disease control and eradication 
is announced by Dr. Thomas T. Mackie, president of the American Founda- 
tion for Tropical Medicine which will operate the Institute. Construction 
of the new Institute has been assured through a gift of $250,000 from 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 

In accepting supervision of the projected research institute in the free Negro 
Republic situated on the west coast of Africa, Dr. Mackie said the project 
reflected a partnership among the Government of Liberia, American business, 
and American science. 

The Institute, he said, will be equipped to permit investigation of the 
numerous factors contributing to the medical and economic problems of the 
Tropics. The scientific work will be undertaken under the supervisory direc- 
tion of a group of leading universities and medical schools through repre- 
sentative members of their faculties. 

Objectives of the new Institute, as elaborated by Dr. Mackie, include a 
direct attack against the vicious circle of endemic medical problems in the 
Tropics; development and improvement of local economies for the benefit 
both of local populations and local and foreign business enterprises; pro- 
viding stimulus and facilities for educational institutions in the United States 
for research and teaching in this important field of medicine, and utilizing 
medicine to promote international understanding. 

“The future importance of tropical areas throughout the world can hardly 
be overestimated,” Dr. Mackie said. “From both the national and inter- 
national viewpoints, strong and continued support for graduate education 
and research in tropical medicine is urgently needed, yet existing university 
funds are already too burdened to permit adequate developments in this field.” 
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in effect during 1942 continued to apply 
and the balance for that year was fg. 
vorable in the amount of $58,233 000, 
In 1944 proceeds from exports droppeg 
from the 1943 peak and import author. 
izations increased markedly, so that the 
balance for that year, while favorable 
was less so than in 1943 and amounted 
to $45,500,000. 

In 1945 purchases of exchange ang 
gold bullion by the authorities 
amounted to $185,647,000 compared with 
$160,080,000 in 1944 and $162,221,000 in 
1943. Exchange proceeds of exports ip 
1945 exceeded the 1943 level, amounting 
to $113,557,000 as compared with $111. 
046,000 in 1943. Investments by petro- 
leum companies increased, totaling $31, 
538,000 in 1945 as compared with $20. 
116,000 in 1944. Despite these ip. 
creases in exchange receipts, Colombia's 
favorable balance declined to $14,670,000 
in 1945. The reason for the decline may 
be found largely in increased authoriza- 
tions for imports, which amounted to 
$138,192,000 in 1945, compared with 
$88,250,000 in 1944 and $74,771,000 in 
1943. 

Total authorizations for sales of ex- 





change totaled $170,977,000 in 1945, com- 
pared with $114,537,000 in 1944 and 
$103,988,000 in 1943. 


It is evident, therefore, that although 


exchange receipts are being maintained 
at well above the wartime level, in- 
creased availability of goods and im- 
proved shipping facilities are being re- 
flected in increased allocation of ex- 
change for imports and for other uses, 
The heavy favorable balances of pay- 


ments of 1942, 1943, and 1944 are not | 


likely to be repeated, but neither does it 
appear that Colombia will have to draw 
excessively on her accumulated gold and 
exchange holdings in order to finance her 
current large volume of imports. 


Transport and Communication 


Cargo Handled in Ocean and Coast- 
wise Traffic.—Cargo imported in ccean 
traffic into Colombia through the port 
of Cartagena and subports Mamonal, Co- 
venas, and Cispata, during the first 6 
months of 1946 totaled 57,158 metric tons, 
valued at 17,764,358 pesos. Exports 
amounted to 18,619 tons, valued at 11,- 
522,370 pesos. 

Of the imports, American vessels car- 
ried 53,227 tons valued at 16,990,582 
pesos, and of exports 13,506 tons valued 
at 8,729,816 pesos. 

Imports by coastwise traffic during the 
first half of 1946 through these ports 
amounted to 3,873 tons, valued at 767,748 
pesos, and exports by coastwise traffic 
amounted to 16,482 tons, valued at 
1,349,728 pesos. 
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Cuba 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Habana 


Aside from a slight but noticeable 
seasonal lull, there are no signs of a 
let-up in the accelerated rate of Cuban 
pusiness activities. The Habana depart- 
ment-store trade and wholesale and 
retail trade in general are holding at 
levels well above those of a year ago. 
Indicative of the flourishing state of 
Cuba’s economy and of the sharp in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
Cuban people are: (1) Box-office receipts, 
which in September were expected to 
reach an all-time high for that month; 
and (2) the rapidly expanding demand 
for beer and soft drinks, which seems to 
be limited only by existing production 
facilities and by available supplies of 
raw materials entering into their manu- 
facture. Another indication is the regis- 
tration of pupils in private Cuban schools, 
which for the term beginning in Sep- 
tember was reportedly about 20 percent 
above last year. 

Industry in general continues to op- 
erate at capacity insofar as existing raw- 
material shortages permit. These short- 
ages have become more severe as a result 
of the 17-day maritime strike in the 
United States and are especially notice- 
able in building materials. This has 
caused a slow-down in the feverish rate 
of activity which has characterized Cu- 
ban building operations during recent 
years, 

Inasmuch as rainfall so far this year 
has been about normal, most crops and 
pastures are in good condition. With 
some increased acreage in sugarcane, the 
1947 sugar crop is expected to be from 
25 to 30 percent larger than that of 1946. 
The recently announced increase in the 
United States ceiling price on sugar will 
reportedly raise the price paid Cuba for 
its raw sugar from 3.675 cents per pound 
f.0. b. Cuban ports (the basic minimum 
price specified in the 1946-47 Sugar 
Purchase and Sale Contract entered into 
last July) to about 4.38 cents. The 
Cuban sugar industry, however, is ap- 
parently much worried over the Cuban 
Government’s reported intention to seize 
at least a part of the price increase and 
to use it to subsidize imports of rice, 
wheat flour, and lard in an attempt to 
check inflationary trends. 

Stocks of imported foodstuffs have 
been further depleted as a result of the 
maritime strike and prices continue high. 
No United States rice was offered during 
the last 2 weeks in September because 
of the growers’ refusal to sell at old OPA 
prices and the Cuban Government’s 
failure to increase its ceilings to permit 
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Mexico’s Agricultural Research Program Promises Highly 
Beneficial Economic Results 


Of interest in the agricultural world is the program of agricultural research 
which has been operating in Mexico since February 1943 through the coop- 
eration of the Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento of Mexico and The Rocke- 
feller Foundation. At present 7 North American scientists and 22 Mexican 
agricultural scientists, organized as the Oficina de Estudios Especiales, S. A. F., 
are engaged in field and laboratory research for the advancement of agricul- 
tural science as related to human nutrition in Mexico, says the USDA 
magazine Agriculture in the Americas. 

The major projects include research with corn, wheat, beans and other 
basic food crops from the standpoint of genetic improvement, disease and 
pest control, soil and fertilizer studies, and animal husbandry. During the 
3 years since the program was inaugurated considerable progress has been 
made, though it is recognized that agricultural progress can be fully evaluated 
only on a long-time basis. 

An extensive collection of corn varieties has been made, furnishing a bank 
of genetic material for future utilization, and a number of superior varieties 
for Mexico have been located. Local and introduced wheat varieties have 
been tested for rust and smut resistance. Recommendations of fertilizers 
for corn and wheat in Mexico have been made, and forage crops of potential 
value for Mexico have been collected and introduced. Research on derriengue 
of cattle has led to the establishment of the cause of this disease as a virus 
of the pseudo-rabies group transmitted by the vampire bat. 

Field work has grown from a single small experimental plot to experimental 
fields in the States of Mexico, Morelos, Queretaro, Guanajuato, Aguascalientes, 
Puebla, Michoacan, Coahuila, and Sonora. 

Thus agricultural problems may be considered with respect to regional 
limitations. In addition, fellowships for promising young Mexican agricul- 
tural scientists have given opportunity for advanced work both in their own 





country and in the United States. 


























purchases at the new levels. Rice stocks 
are therefore at the lowest point on 
record and rice is selling at from 20 to 30 
cents per pound on the black market. 
Flour stocks are also below normal, but 
the Government has now granted addi- 
tional subsidies which, despite recent 
price increases in the United States, will 
make imports for sale at the Cuban ceil- 
ing possible. Heavy imports of lard in 
late August and early September, while 
OPA ceilings were suspended, have since 
dried up as no additional lard is being 
offered by United States packers; a lard 
shortage may therefore develop within a 
month or so. The soap-fat situation is 
even more difficult as stocks are practi- 
cally exhausted, with no further sup- 
plies apparently available in the United 
States for the time being. 

Despite the fact that the supply of im- 
ported foodstuffs has decreased further, 
the widespread labor demonstrations 
against food shortages which occurred in 
August came to a halt. Moreover, port 
labor, which had staged a series of strikes 
during August in demand for a retroac- 
tive application of a recent increase in 
the sugar-loading rate, has apparently 
become reconciled to the situation and 
has staged no further stoppages. 


While not abandoning its demand for 
a 30 percent general wage increase (on 
which the Government has taken no 
action), labor has shifted the emphasis 
by concentrating on wage increases in 
particular industries and occupations. In 
recent weeks such increases have been 
granted telephone workers and workers 
in the tobacco, cigar, henequen, and gar- 
ment industries, 

Cuba is represented by a tripartite 
Government-employer-labor delegation 
at the ILO (International Labor Organi- 
zation) Conference now being held in 
Montreal, and the Government an- 
nounced that a labor representative will, 
among others, accompany as technical 
adviser the Cuban delegation to the 
forthcoming Preparatory Conference for 
the Expansion of World Trade and Em- 
ployment which will be held in London 
on October 15. 

Important current developments in the 
transportation field include the Cuban 
Government’s action in granting Na- 
tional Air Lines a license for operations 
between Tampa and Habana, and in au- 
thorizing Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
to make 10 familiarization flights be- 
tween New Orleans and Habana. The 
recently reported purchase of the Pan 
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American subsidiary, a Compania Cu- 
bana de Aviacién, by Expreso Aéreo In- 
ter-Americano appears to have been 
merely a 6-months’ option of purchase 
and Expreso is reportedly planning a new 
stock issue in the United States to raise 
the necessary funds. 

Government revenues during Septem- 
ber were again in excess of estimates and 
further heavy appropriations of surplus 
were made for public works. 

The recent sharp stock market decline 
in the United States has had no appre- 
ciable repercussions in Cuba aside from 
a slight drop from their previous record 
levels in the quotations on Cuban bonds, 
probably in sympathy with the general 
trend. Quotations on Cuban sugar 
stocks, which had been well maintained, 
dropped, however, in response to the 
Cuban Government’s previously men- 
tioned plan to seize at least part of any 
increase in the basic minimum price of 
the sugar sold to the United States Gov- 
ernment resulting from the operation of 
the flexible price clauses in the sugar 
contract. 

Imports of substantial amounts of 
United States currency continue and the 
Cuban Government has announced the 
purchase in the United States of an addi- 
tional $10,000,000 of gold bullion against 
which new Cuban peso silver certificates 
are to be issued. Cuba’s total monetary 
stocks, which at the end of July exceeded 
$600,000,000 pesos for the first time, have 
therefore presumably shown further 
increases. 

Two large oil companies initiated drill- 
ing operations in Camaguey Province and 
work is reportedly progressing satisfac- 
torily. 

Mining activities in general have regis- 
tered no recent significant changes, ex- 
cept for the projected conversion of the 
large local manganese nodulizing plant 
to a cement plant in view of the reported 
approaching exhaustion of suitable ore 
reserves. 

Congress convened for its twenty-first 
legislative session on September 16 but to 
date has passed no legislative measures. 


Curacao 


Exchange and Finance 


1947 Budget.—By decree of June 18, 
1946, No. 4583a, the Governor of Curacao 
promulgated the budget of the Territory 
for the year 1947, authorizing total ex- 
penditures of 29,738,198 guilders, to be 
covered by anticipated receipts of 31,- 
380,023 guilders, and leaving, therefore, 
@ surplus of 1,641,825 guilders. The 
budget is divided into two principal divi- 
sions, ordinary receipts and expenditures 
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and capital receipts and expenditures, as 
the following table indicates: 


Curacao’s Budget for 1947 








(In guilders] 
Receipts Expenditures 
Item ] 
Ordinary | — pres Capital 
oe —| is 
Previous budgets _| 1, 324, 059/ | ae 
General adminis- 
teation.......... 950) ......| 1,371,840 17, 725 
oes | 593,970) ......| 3,320,966] 144, 200 
Finance__...____../23, 524, 287) 7, 157, 470 75, 510 
Education, reli 
gion, ete __. | 327. 320 4, 416,244] 302, 100 
Public health 
service _____. | 220, 120 --| 1,171,475) 57,100 
Communication | 
and transporta- | 
ERT Ge 2, 751, 789) 1, 269, 400 
Water supply, ag- | 
riculture, stock 
breeding, and | | 
fishing __ | 1, 125,050 28,000) 1, 425,859) 872, 700 
Social and eco- | | 
nomic affairs____| 69, 025 on 724, 419 1, 000 
Public works 20, 025,15, 000) 1, 951, 823)1, 243, 500 
Defense... --..-.-- 1, 189, 680} 40,000 
Emergency serv- 
ices _ _- 198, 000 230, 698 200 
Total 31, 337, 023 43, 000 25, 714, 763 4, 023, 435 





The new budget of expenditures ex- 
ceeds the total of expenditures set by the 
original budget for 1946, which provided 
for ordinary and capital expenditures in 
the amount of 19,489,453 guilders, and it 
also exceeds the expenditure figure of 
24,572,249 guilders established by the 
amended budget for 1946. If the prac- 
tice of previous years is followed, the 
expenditure total for 1947 will be in- 
creased as the result of the promulga- 
tion of one or more supplementary 
budgets during 1947. 

Estimated receipts are also much 
greater than the corresponding figure of 
25,960,961 guilders in 1946. Although it 
is impossible, because of the manner in 
which the budget is constructed, to deter- 
mine precisely the probably sources of 
various receipts, it is evident that 75 per- 
cent of receipts will be realized under the 
heading of finance, which comprises the 
principal taxes, including import duties 
and income taxes, the two most import- 
ant sources of receipts in recent years. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


Czechoslovakia’s Cooperatives Enter 
the Foreign Trade Field.—An organiza- 
tion to be known as Koospol with a capi- 
tal stock of 20,000,000 crowns is being 
organized by Czechoslovak cooperative 
societies for the purpose of exporting and 
importing raw materials and agricultural 
products on behalf of the cooperatives. 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Banks Designated.— 
In accordance with paragraph 6 of the 
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Czechoslovak Foreign Exchange Law of 
April 11, 1946, No. 92 of the Collection of 
Czechoslovak Laws and Decrees, the Mip. 
ister of Finance has authorized the fo). 
lowing banks in Czechoslovakia to handle 
foreign exchange transactions: 

Post Office Savings Bank in Prague ang 
Bratislava. 

Zivnostenska Bank in Prague. 

Prague Credit Bank in Prague. 


Legionaires Bank (Legiobank) jp 
Prague. 
Agriculturists Bank  (Zemedelskg 


Bank) in Prague. 
Tatra Bank in Bratislava. 
Slovenska Bank in Bratislava. 
Sedliacka Bank in Bratislava. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Airgram From U. $. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


During September, the Dominican 
economy was affected by various gov- 
ernmental measures prohibiting the ex- 
portation of foodstuffs to alleviate the 
distress resulting from the series of 
earthquakes which occurred in the early 
part of August. The discontinuance of 
food exports, coupled with the action of 
the United States Government prohibit- 
ing exports of cement from Puerto Rico, 
disrupted the local shipping industry. 

Domestic trade, however, continued at 
a high level of activity. According to 
July statistics, wholesale sales totaled 
$8,646,918, or $1,207,457 in excess of the 
total for the preceding month, $7,439,461. 
On September 7, in accordance with de- 
cree No. 3774, control was established on 
the distribution and price of flour. Sep- 
tember rains were widespread, and in 
view of increased sugar plantings, should 
be beneficial to the general economy of 
the Dominican Republic. 

Exports during June amounted to $9,- 
370,904. Exports for the first 6 months 
of the year 1946 amounted to $45,892,154. 
This is an increase of $14,479,681 over 
the exports for the corresponding period 
of 1945, which were $31,412,473. Of the 
total exports, sugar occupied first place 
with a percentage of 60.94 of the total, 
or $27,965,521; second was cacao, with a 
percentage of 7.13, amounting to $3,272,- 
216; third, baled tobacco, 6.29 percent, 
$2,886,856; green coffee, 4.15 percent, $1,- 
904,258; molasses, 3.47 percent, $1,591,- 
060, and toasted coffee, 3.12 percent of 
the total, or $1,429,589. Exports of cof- 
fee showed a marked increase, as they 
amounted to only $52,192 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945, when they rep- 
resented only 0.17 percent of the total 
exports. The remainder of the exports 
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consisted of rice, beans, refined sugar, 
pine lumber, bananas, dried coconuts, 
yucca, starch, and frozen meats. 

On September 15, a New Jersey pipe 
company placed the last length of 30- 
inch water pipe under its contract with 
the Dominican Government. With the 
completion of the new pipe line, water is 
available night and day, and approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 gallons are being 
pumped daily. Anew pumping station is 
being built 2 kilometers from the site of 
the dam known as Represa Isa. Water 
flowing by gravity for 1 kilometer from 
the Mana River to the pumping station 
will connect with the present supply from 
the Isa River. The combined sources 
will give an estimated supply of 18,- 
000,000 gallons daily. Because of delay 
in obtaining pumps, this new pumping 
station will not be in operation until the 
fall of 1947. 

By the terms of law No. 1233, pub- 
lished in the August 25, 1946, issue of La 
Nacién and effective immediately, until 
December 31, 1948, a Reconstruction 
Fund was established to repair damages 
caused by the recent earthquakes. The 
Fund is maintained by taxes to be col- 
lected by the Customs on various exports 
from the Dominican Republic. Exports 
of frozen meats, corn, rice, and beans are 
subject to a tax of 5 percent ad valorem, 
and cattle on the hoof is assessed at 10 
percent ad valorem. On the following 
commodities, in addition to other export 
taxes already in effect, the same law im- 
poses these ad valorem taxes: sugar, mo- 
lasses, or sirups, 6 percent; cocoa, 242 
percent; coffee, 24% percent; tobacco, 0.5 
percent. The 1945-46 sugar crop will 
not be affected by this new legislation. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Civil-Aviation Developments.—For the 
first time in its history, El Salvador has 
a national air line, Aerovias Latino 
Americanas S. A., which was inaugurated 
on May 18, 1946. ALA operates largely 
as an air cargo carrier for products from 
the United States destined for the inte- 
rior of Central America. The air line 
has requested allocation of land at the 
municipal airfield for construction of a 
hangar, a repair shop, and an adminis- 
tration building which it expects to have 
completed within about 5 months after 
the land has been granted. 

El Salvador is also served by the 
TACA Airways System, and on July 1 this 
system for the first time put into serv- 
ice an airplane based in San Salvador. 
This plane maintains a schedule between 
that city and Mexico City. 
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Pan American Airways has stepped up 
its flying schedules by adding more 
planes to the Central American run, 
although this line still does not have 
planes based in the country. Work on 
the new terminal building at the San 
Salvador municipal airfield is expected 
to be completed by December 1947, thus 
relieving the congestion at the present 
building which is owned by PAA. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Taxes on Air-Line Tickets.—Effective 
August 21, taxes ranging from 4 to 8 
percent were placed on air-line tickets 
sold in Guatemala. Tickets sold for 
travel out of the country, except for dip- 
lomatic and official personnel, pay 8 per- 
cent, collected from the purchaser, and 
tickets for travel in the country are 
taxed 4 percent, except for official tickets 
and for travel to points in the Depart- 
ment of Peten where no overland route is 
available on which no taxes shall be 
levied. It is estimated that this, the first 
tax to be imposed on air-line tickets sold 
in Guatemala, will produce $112,000 
annually, based on current movement. 

A further project which contemplates 
the establishment of a tax of 1 quetzal 
for each airplane landing, plus a head 
tax of 0.50 quetzal for each air passenger 
carried, to be paid by the aviation com- 
panies, is being studied. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Mail Service to British Hon- 
duras.—Direct air-mail service has been 
reestablished between Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, and Belize, British Honduras, 
utilizing the direct daily flight made by 
Transportes Aéreos Centro Americanos 
(TACA). The rate is based upon 5 cents 
for each 5 grams of weight for first-class 
mail, plus the additional 6 cents for local 
postage. This service was suspended 
when PAA ceased to serve Belize. 

Cargo Flown by Pan American Inter- 
national Agency.—Pan American Inter- 
national Agency, whose operation and 
maintenance base is New York City, is 
now making one round trip weekly be- 
tween that city and Guatemala via 
Miami, Fla., and Merida, Mexico. Its 
provisional authorization from the 
Guatemalan Government is presently 
limited to carrying freight; application 
has been made for carrying passengers 
and including Habana, Cuba, in its 
schedule. The main difficulty at present 
is the assembly of sufficient return-trip 
cargo. 
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On the return trip of its initial flight 
completed on July 30, PAIA carried 
fruits, flowers, native goods, and similar 
cargo. Equipment consists of one con- 
verted C-47 troop transport and an- 
other C-47. A DC-4 is to be added when 
business warrants, it is reported. 


Korea 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Control of South Korea’s Foreign 
Trade by Bureau of Foreign Commerce.— 
The Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Army Military Govern- 
ment in Korea was designated to license, 
beginning August 1, 1946, firms in South 
Korea which desire to engage in foreign 
trade. Specific approval of each trans- 
action is required in addition to a license 
to engage in foreign commerce. In view 
of the absence of a commercial exchange 
value for Korea’s currency, it appears 
that for the present trade may be con- 
fined to barter or special arrangements. 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Resumption of Postal Service 
to Korea.—A restricted mail service was 
resumed July 4, 1946, to Korea, under 
which letters, post cards, and printed 
matter will be accepted for mailing to 
that country. Up to 4 pounds 6 ounces 
may be sent, postage rates being as fol- 
lows: Letters, 5 cents for the first ounce 
and 3 cents for each additional ounce; 
post cards, 3 cents single and 6 cents 
reply-paid; and printed matter, 142 cents 
per 2 ounces. Registration and special- 
delivery services are not available, nor is 
air-mail service offered. 

The resumption of postal service also 
provided for transmission of ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) gift par- 
cels not exceeding 11 pounds in weight. 
The postage rate is 14 cents for each 
pound or fraction thereof. Only one 
parcel per week may be sent by or on 
behalf of the same sender to or for the 
same addressee. Contents of gift parcels 
are limited to essential relief items such 
as nonperishable foods, clothing, soap, 
and mailable medicines. The parcels 
and the required customs declarations 
must be conspicuously marked “Gift 
Parcel” by the senders, who must itemize 
the contents and value on the customs 
declarations. Parcels which are unde- 
liverable will not be returned to senders, 
but will be turned over to authorized 
Korean relief agencies. Parcels should 
bear the name of the addressee, and the 
street, district, town, and Province in 
Korea. The address should be shown 
also in Korean characters, if known. 
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Netherlands 


Commercial Law Digests 


Working Permits for Foreigners.—A 
law of 1934 which is still in force regu- 
lates the work of foreigners in the Neth- 
erlands, according to Economische Voor- 
lichting, September 5, 1946. 

Employers need a written permit, is- 
sued by the Ministry of Social Affairs for 
any work to be performed in their enter- 
prise by foreigners, regardless of whether 
a remuneration for such work is paid or 
whether the services are rendered gratui- 
tously. Applications for such permits 
must be submitted to the “Rijksarbeids- 
bureau” (Central Labor Office). The fee 
for the issuance of a permit is 3 guilders 
and for extension of an existing permit, 
2 guilders. Permits are issued only after 
a thorough and detailed investigation on 
the part of the Central Labor Office. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Freight Service Between Islands, — 
The New Zealand Railways Department 
began its first air-freight service on July 
29, according to the British press. Par- 
cels weighing up to 112 pounds are now 
accepted for dispatch from any railway 
station in either island for carriage to 
any station in the other island. Dakota 
aircraft of the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force are used. 


Nigeria 
Transport and Communication 


Internal Air Services.——Air services 
within Nigeria will be operated by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(BOAC) by agreement with the Nigerian 
Government under the name of Nigeria 
Air Service, until such time as the West 
African Airways Corporation is able to 
obtain the necessary planes and equip- 
ment. After that time the company will 
operate throughout the British West 
African territories. The foregoing ar- 
rangements were made with the concur- 
rence of the West African Air Transport 
Authority. 

The Nigerian Air Services will be flown 
by the main trunk line Dakota aircraft 
now being used by BOAC, probably based 
on the United Kingdom in order to take 
advantage of the maintenance and over- 
haul facilities already existing. The sug- 
gested route to be flown in Nigeria is 
from Lagos to Kano via Port Harcourt, 
Enugu, Jos, and Kaduna. Service will 
be twice weekly in each direction. 
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Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copra Oil, Coconut-Pulp Oil, Raw Co- 
conut, and Copra, and Their Byproducts 
Subjected to Export Restrictions and 
Fixed Prices.—Copra oil, coconut-meat 
oil, raw coconut, copra, and coconut husk 
were made subject to various export re- 
strictions in Paraguay, and prices were 
established on the first four products, 
by decree No. 12,642 of March 21, 1946, 
published in the Paraguay Industrial y 
Comercial No. 20 of April i946. 

Copra oil, coconut-meat oil, raw coco- 
nut, and copra are subject to export per- 
mits issued by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce. Companies dealing in 
these products who desire to export oil 
of copra or coconut pulp must supply a 
specified amount for the domestic in- 
dustry. 

The products manufactured by the 
Paraguayan soap industry with raw 
materials bought at prices fixed in this 
decree are prohibited exportation. 

The exportation of coconut bran will 
be permitted after an analysis of the per- 
centage of its oil content has been made 
by the Chemical, Industrial, and Brom- 
atological Laboratory of the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. 

The soap industry must pay 0.55 
guarani per kilogram of copra oil and 
0.375 guarani per kilogram of coconut- 
meat oil. The manufacturers of copra 
oil and coconut-meat oil must pay a 
minimum price of 0.28 guarani per kilo- 
gram of coconut meat and 0.17 guarani 
per kilogram of copra, delivered at their 
factories, without container. 

|For previous announcement of export re- 


strictions on raw coconut and copra, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 27, 1942.| 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—The Peru- 
vian Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has been reorganized by three Presi- 
dential decrees dated June 30, 1946. 

CORPAC (CorporaciOn Peruana de 
Aeropuertos y Aviaci6n Comercial), the 
corporation charged with the adminis- 
tration of airports and ground facilities, 
was transferred from the control of the 
Ministerio de Hacienda (Treasury) to 
that of the Ministerio de Aeronautica, 
but economic control of the corporation 
was retained by the Superintendent of 
Banks of the Ministerio de Hacienda. 

A capitalization of 80,000,000 soles was 
authorized for CORPAC, of which 30,- 
000,000 is to be advanced in cash funds 
by the Treasury. By Supreme decree of 
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July 3, the Directorate for the corpora. 
tion was completed. 

The CAA (Direccion General de Aero. 
nautica Civil), a dependency of the Mip. 
isterio de Aeronautica, was charged with 
the technical functions of control ang 
regulation of commercial and Civil avia. 
tion, and was authorized to establish g 
school for the training of pilots, me. 
chanics, and civilian technicians. The 
CAA will be composed of the following 
five Departments: (a) Personnel ang 
Material; (b) Airport Administration; 
(c) Safety and Instruction; (d) Statis. 
tics and Publicity; (e) Economics, Lega), 
and Administrative. The CAA will be 
under the control of a Director Genera] 
and an Assistant Director General. 

Until such time as trained civilian per. 
sonnel are available, members of the 
armed forces will be appointed to posi- 
tions of authority in the CAA. 

A Consultative Board of Civil Aeronau- 
tics was also created. The board will be 
charged with the formulation of policy 
and opinion concerning the _ technical 
aspects of civil aviation, and will be 
supervised by the Minister of Aeronau- 
tics, and, when necessary, will include 
representatives of the aviation compa- 
nies operating in Peru. 

A permit for operating international 
air transport of cargo, mail, and pas- 
sengers to and from Peru for a period of 
5 years was granted to the Skyways In- 
ternational Trading and Transport Co, 
by Supreme decree of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment on August 8. Service is author- 
ized from Miami or New York City via 
Kingston, Balboa, Bogota, and Guaya- 
quil, and also via San Jose, Costa Rica, 
to Guayaquil and Lima, with future 
extension to La Paz, Bolivia, and Arica, 
Chile, via Arequipa. Cabotage is spe- 
cifically excluded. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Combined Import-Ezport 
Transactions Authorized.—Special com- 
bined import-export authorizations may 
be granted to Spanish persons or firms 
which normally need to import raw 
materials or other elements of production 
necessary to maintain their export ca- 
pacity, under a decree published in the 
Boletin Oficial, Madrid, of September 12, 
1946. 

These special combined authorizations 
are to be granted, except in special cases, 
only to those firms regularly engaged in 
importing and exporting, and the pro- 
ducts to be imported must be necessary 
to complete their normal activities. In 
no case may goods imported under these 
authorizations be sold. 
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Normally, under these authorizations, 
imports are to precede exports, but in 
special cases, exports may precede im- 
ports. In no case, however, may parties 
involved apply to the Foreign Exchange 
Institute for exchange until the proceeds 
of their exports have been received by the 
Institute. 

These combined authorizations may be 
extended to various countries, either for 
exportation or importation, even includ- 
ing countries with which clearing 
arrangements are in effect. Trans- 
actions must, however, be verified by the 
Foreign Exchange Institute. 

These transactions are required to 
produce, in favor of and at the disposal 
of the Institute, an amount of not less 
than 66 percent of the total value of the 
effected exports, and, of this amount, not 
less than 25 percent of the total value 
must be in free exchange. 

Transactions must be completed with- 
in specified periods. Failure to do so may 
result in penalties of up to 100 percent 
of the total value of the transaction. 

The stated purpose of this measure is 
to facilitate the export trade by making 
it possible for exporters to obtain neces- 
sary materials without the need for ob- 
taining foreign exchange from. the 
Foreign Exchange Institute. 

Duty-Free Entry of Necessary Mate- 
rials Authorized.—Special import li- 
censes providing for the duty-free entry 
into Spain of necessary materials for the 
manufacture of industrial goods for ex- 
port, under certain conditions, were 
authorized by a decree published in the 
Boletin Oficial, Madrid, of September 12, 
1946. 

This measure is designed to promote 
the exportation of industrial goods re- 
quiring for their manufacture raw mate- 
rials or semimanufactures which are in 
short supply in Spain. Duty-free im- 
ports permitted under this decree must 
be in proportion to the materials used 
in the goods which each manufacturer 
may export. 

The concession of duty-free entry is 
subject to the conditions that the ex- 
portation has already been completed 
and that the foods which may be im- 
ported are to be utilized exclusively in 
the manufacture of goods similar to 
those exported and in the factory or es- 
tablishment of the same exporter. Re- 
quests for duty-free entry under this 
measure must be made by the exporter 
and must include a copy of the export 
license for the goods previously exported. 


Surinam 


Exchange and Finance 


Surinam Budget for 1947.—By resolu- 
tion of June 11, 1946, No. 1841, published 
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in the Gouvernementsblad van Suriname, 
No. 72, of 1946, the Governor of Surinam 
promulgated the budget of the territory 
for the year 1947 providing for receipts 
of 9,216,487 guilders and expenditures of 
9 207,359 guilders. The sources of esti- 
mated budgetary receipts during 1947 are 
set forth as follows: 


Item: Guilders 
TROOUG TAR ..n a eieccuiecenan 1, 200, 000 
Emergency income tax------- 300, 000 
War-profits tax__._----- acaas -Se0,;000 
PROREE Wisner enens . 30, 000 
Tax on real estate rental 

IE oon cesncin cette seinen 130, 000 
Import duties........-... ... 2,400, 000 
Domestic liquor excise tax_--- 300, 000 
CG WiBiinice in inno nt 7, 500 
Bauxite taScas.....s6.5..-- 75, 000 
WONG ROR ewe o6ecnnuweeas 20, 000 
Highway maintenance and 

improvement tax_.-------- 75, 000 
Stamp taxes.........--.----- 150, 000 
Lottery tOEn2c- 64sec scswgen 90, 000 
License taxes and other taxes 

on the exploitation of baux- 

1 cc a csneneowienewtnn 100, 000 
Receipts from the postal serv- 

OD) ne ceanin peau aaa 150, 000 
Receipts from the government 

TORI DOCVIOS« <i ccmmnonicinnn 180, 000 
Receipts from the _ public 

SONGGID cadence ctukaodee 289, 000 
Receipts from government 

hospitals sess lel tas ioe sed 150, 000 
Passenger and freight receipts 

of the government railroad- 160, 000 
Other receipts of the govern- 

ween’ TRRTOEE Ss ancnndsnine~ 40, 000 
Receipts from the govern- 

ment bus service.._....... 250, 000 
TERTROT GUE ccasnsecicsnest 250, 000 


Pilotase 1608 . 0. ~nsnnduevce 80, 000 
Reimbursement by Nether- 

lands Government for de- 

fense expenditures during 

the period 1940-44 (first in- 

staliment) .«..accns< s-.-- 1,000, OD 
Withdrawal from emergency 

NR dan dienciniinemerdeie atta 260, 000 
All other sources_- ere 


UGGS  kcdwetinacn _ 9, 216, 487 


The total of estimated receipts for 1947 
constitutes a decline of about 480,000 
guilders as compared with the estimate 
for 1946, when receipts were estimated at 
9,696,544 guilders, but it is well in excess 
of the estimate of 7,440,940 guilders for 
the year 1945. Import duties, the income 
tax, and repayment by the Netherlands 
Government of a part of sums expended 
by the Surinam Government during the 
war for defense purposes will be the 
major sources of Government receipts. 
Receipts from the emergency income tax 
are estimated at only 300,000 guilders in 
1947, whereas receipts from this source 
were fixed at 500,000 guilders in the 1946 
budget. The lower estimate for this item 
in 1947 is attributable in part to the 
expectation of a decline in receipts as the 
result of the reduction in the rates appli- 
cable to business incomes effected by law 
of June 11, 1946, to take effect on 
income earned in financial years begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1947. Simi- 
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larly, the estimate of receipts from the 
war profits tax is lower in 1947 by 200,000 
guilders, owing to the fact that under 
another law of June 11, 1946, this tax 
will be applied for the last time to income 
earned during the calendar year 1946, 
where the financial year of the taxpayer 
corresponds to the calendar year, or to 
income earned during financial years 
ending before September 1, 1947, where 
these do not correspond to the calendar 
year. The withdrawal of other less im- 
portant taxes, such as the medical tax 
and the excise tax on fruit wines, has also 
served to reduce the estimate of receipts 
in 1947. 

The estimate of receipts from taxes 
directly connected with the exploitation 
of bauxite, the principal industry of the 
territory, shows only a slight drop in 
1947 as compared with 1946, the estimate 
for the bauxite tax remaining unchanged 
and that for the license and other taxes 
on land used for the exploitation of this 
mineral declining by 20,000 guilders. 
Since the operations of the bauxite indus- 
try affect indirectly practically all sources 
of Government income, it would appear 
from the fact that total budgetary re- 
ceipts are expected to decline by only 
480,000 guilders in 1947 that no major 
reduction in the scope of operations of 
the bauxite industry is anticipated. 

Estimated expenditures provided for 
in the 1947 budget are presented as 
follows: 7 


Item: Guilders 
General and district govern- 


ment, immigration, and 


COLIOMIBATIOR: ....< ces cticce 503, 867 
Justice and police._________-_ 847, 367 
Finance and economic affairs. 542,981 
Postal, telegraph, and tele- 

phone service..........- 300, 895 
Social affairs and immigra- 

GU css awison es 305, 716 
Education and religion... _- 1, 638, 189 
Agricultural economic affairs. 188,190 
Agricultural experiment sta- 

MOR > nccdiceindeubeeeas 57, 763 
Public-health service____ ~~~ 1, 399, 690 
POR. WOisssccnccceuswes 1, 095, 322 
Transportation services_____- 707, 652 
Port and pilot services_____-- 125, 352 
Pensions, and the like *_____- 1, 394, 375 
Emergency expenditures___-__ (to be de- 

termined) 


Capital expenditures and ex- 
penditures for social wel- 
gga aE RD Wea SD do. 

Contingent expenditures_-_-_-_-_ 





"SOU cc Godanna tee. aoe 9, 207, 359 
1Including debt-service payments totaling 
119,375 guilders. 

The total of budgeted expenditures 
also represents a slight reduction as 
compared with the total provided for in 
the original budget for 1946, the latter 
having called for expenditures of 
9,689,857 guilders. In past years sub- 
stantial additions have been made to the 
original budgets by means of a supple- 
mentary budget issued in the middle of 
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the fiscal year, and therefore the pos- 
sibility exists that expenditures in 1946 
as well as 1947 will be considerably in 
excess of these totals. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that the amounts, if 
any, to be expended under the headings, 
“Emergency expenditures” and “Capital 
expenditures and expenditures for social 
welfare” may raise the 1947 expenditure 
budget above the present level. 

As compared with the original budget 
of expenditures for 1945 the new budget 
shows an increase, since expenditures in 
1945 were originally set at 8,166,844 
guilders, although they were subse- 
quently increased to approximately 
9,500,000 guilders upon the approval of 
a supplementary budget for that year. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Abrogation of German-Swiss Commer- 
cial Convention.—The Swiss Federal 
Council has abrogated the German-Swiss 
Commercial Convention of November 5, 
1932, and subsequent codicils by a decree 
of June 14, 1946, published in Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales of June 27, 1946. 

Modifications in the Swiss Tariff as a 
Result of Abrogation of German-Swiss 
Commercial Convention.—As a. result of 
the abrogation of the German-Swiss 
Commercial Convention of November 5, 
1942 (see preceding item), the Swiss 
tariff, as from July 1, 1946, has been 
modified according to an announcement 
issued by the Chairman of the Swiss 
Board of Customs on June 24, 1946, and 
published in Feuille Fédérale No. 14 of 
July 4,1946. The changes are as follows: 

Certain duties which had been reduced 
by this agreement were restored to their 
former levels. Included among tke com- 
modities affected by this change (\gree- 
ment rates in parentheses—all rates in 
francs per 100 kilograms) are wooden 
wares of all kinds, finished, not elsewhere 
specified, other than rough, 50 (40) ; gray 
cardboard, pulpboard or strawboard, 
leatherboard, and similar products, 10 
(9); packing paper, not elsewhere speci- 
fied, including oiled packing paper, 20 
(15); envelopes in boxes, cases, and the 
like, with or without notepaper (sta- 
tionery), 120 (100); bricks and plates of 
cork for building, with or without the 
addition of other material, 20 (15) ; wood 
screws, in iron, blanched, 80 (70); wood 
screws, in copper or alloys of copper, 100 
(90); clocks for mantelpieces and walls, 
100 (75); alarm clocks, 100 (75); hard- 

ware and fancy goods of all kinds, not 
elsewhere specified, 120 (100); imitation 
jewelry, being ornamental objects of all 
kinds, not made of precious metals, pre- 
cious stones, real pearls, or coral, 400 
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(370) ; toys of all kinds, other than those 
made wholly or chiefly of wood or alumi- 
num, 60 (40). 

Certain tariff designations have been 
abrogated and commodities within these 
designations are restored to their former 
tariff numbers. This change in tariff 
numbers effects a change in the duty on 
the following commodities (agreement 
rates in parentheses; rates in francs) as 
follows: Cucumbers and gherkins, pre- 
served in vinegar or otherwise, in con- 
tainers of all kinds weighing more than 
5 kilograms 30 (20); household oilcloth 
(oilcloth for table and wall protection) , 
120 (90); calcined magnesite, ground, 
not chemically pure (caustic magnesite) 
1.20 (0.50); bricks (including plates and 
shells) of filter earth (kieselguhr) , com- 
bined or not with other materials except 
cork 10 (4); sinks and toilet bowls in 
baked clay, stoneware, or porcelain, var- 
nished or enameled, wholly or partly 
yellow, 30 (18); imitation jewelry of 
glass, mounted or not in base metals, not 
gilt or silvered, 400 (200). 

In addition, the consolidations of more 
than 120 tariff classifications which had 
been effected by this agreement have 
been abrogated. 

The following tariff classification re- 
tains the duty which is at present in 
force: Fashion journals, with or without 
engravings or patterns, in loose sheets or 
pamphlet form, typed or lithographed, in 
one or more than one color, or printed 
by other methods. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Business in South Africa on the whole 
continued buoyant during the first half 
of 1946, according to a report from Coun- 
selor of Legation for Economic Affairs 
Samuel H. Day, American Legation, 
Pretoria. A persistent demand existed 
for all types of available commodities 
against which the supply position showed 
some improvement, although many 
familiar lines of merchandise were still 
awaiting the arrival of first consign- 
ments from overseas. The Government 
and railway budgets submitted to Parlia- 
ment showed public finances in highly 
satisfactory condition, permitting some 
considerable tax reductions for the new 
fiscal year beginning April 1. The un- 
satisfactory outlook for agriculture at 
the beginning of the calendar year was 
relieved by good rainfall during Febru- 
ary and March, and grain crops were 
further benefited by the absence of early 
winter frosts. The food supply position 


generally, however, deteriorated, as it 
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did in many other parts of the worl 
The imposition of rationing of bread, 
cereals, sugar, and probably meat, an. 
nounced to start August 1, has been post. 
poned until an unannounced date be. 
cause of staff shortages, lack of office 
space, and printing difficulties. 


MINED PRODUCTS 


An outstanding event of the periog 
under review was the discovery during 
April of astoundingly high gold values jn 
a diamond drill prospecting borehole put 
down in the Blinkpoort area of the ney 
Orange Free State gold field. The dis. 
closure of the assay result from this bore. 
hole set off a boom on the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange which has not yet mp 
its course. Although no conclusive re. 
sults are proved by this development, it 
and other drillings tend to confirm the 
existence at a great depth below a con- 
siderable area of the Orange Free State 
of the same water-borne, gold-bearing 
conglomerate beds which outcrop on the 
Witwatersrand. 

Gold-mining operations on the “Rand” 
continued throughout the 6 months at 
satisfactory levels, although gold output 
suffered from a serious strike of Euro- 
pean miners during March, resulting also 
in a reduction of profits for the industry 
for that month to the lowest figure for 
many years. There is some ground for 
apprehension over the labor situation in 
the mines which finds its counterpart in 
the state of industrial restlessness which 
is growing throughout the country. 

The year 1945 was outstanding in the 
history of the diamond business. Sales 
reached the record figure of £24,500,000. 
which is £4,000,000 higher than the 
record for 1943. 

Under a new agreement the sale of 
diamonds is being divided into two sec- 
tions. The Diamond Trading Co. will 
continue to handle all sales of rough 
gems, and a new company—the Indus- 
trial Distributors (1946), Ltd.—will 
handle the sale of industrial diamonds. 

South Africa’s coal production reached 
a record total of 25,465,584 salable tons 
during 1945, being 559,078 tons more than 
for the preceding year. The average 
price per ton at the pit head was 6 S. 8 d. 
or 2S. % d. more than in 1944. South 
Africa is now a principal world exporter 
of coal. Reserves of unmined coal are 
almost unlimited, although there is 4 
present shortage of good coking coal. 
The Government is looking into the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the Union’s enormous 
low-grade coal resources for the produc- 
tion of oil from coal. In 1945 a total of 
954,000 tons of iron were produced and 
consumed in South Africa, all from 
domestically mined iron ore and lime- 
stone. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The latest parliamentary session was 
marked by the passage of a number of 
measures affecting the economic develop- 
ment of the Union. The tax reduc- 
tions are generally regarded as sound, 
although taxes on gold production, as 
well as on other economic activities, re- 
main considerably above prewar levels. 
A special import-duties measure was 
enacted, designed to give temporary pro- 
tection to new South African industries 
which might be subject to undue com- 
petition from oversea exporters. The 
newly created Bureau of Standards was 
further implemented and the Board of 
Trade and Industries Act amended to 
provide better cooperation between the 
Government and private enterprise in 
matters of tariff protection and the like. 

The outstanding development affect- 
ing industry during the period was the 
passage of the Iron and Steel Industry 
Amendment bill authorizing an increase 
of £15,000,000 in the capital of the State- 
owned Iscor Corporation. New works 
to be erected immediately near Vereenig- 
ing in the Transvaal will have a capacity 
of 240,000 tons of steel annually, with an 
ultimate program of 750,000 tons of steel 
products. Capital expenditures con- 
nected with the steel industry over the 
next few years are expected to total 
£30,000,000. 

Another important development dur- 
ing the 6 months’ period was completion 
of the conversion of a wartime chemical 
factory to DDT production, starting at 
the rate of 300 tons per year. In addi- 
tion, the Government is contemplating 
an expenditure of £1,000,000 for the pro- 
duction of penicillin and streptomycin 
from raw materials available in the 
Union; it is reported that aluminum foil 
and rolled aluminum sheets are to be 
produced in South Africa by a subsidiary 
of a Canadian company; announcement 
has been made of an additional automo- 
tive assembly plant to be established in 
conjunction with domestic financial in- 
terests, making a total of four separate 
automotive assembly units in this terri- 
tory; a demand for low-priced furni- 
ture, especially for the native trade, is 
being fostered as a result of municipal 
and Government housiug development 
which encourages the natives to furnish 
their quarters more comfortably. In- 
dustrialists in South Africa are looking 
to the possibilities for replacing prewar 
imports of the cheaper lines of manu- 
factured products with South African 
made goods, especially for the native 
trade. 

Cost OFr LIVING 
The cost of living in Souh Africa con- 


tinues to rise, the official weighted aver- 
age index figure at the end of April be- 
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ing 1,407 for food, fuel, light, and sun- 
dries based on the prewar year 1938. 
Unofficial estimates place the pound 
sterling at a present value of about 10 
shillings compared with its prewar 
worth. The significance of the steady 
rise in cost of living in South Africa 
is mainly in its relation to wages, which, 
especially in the non-European section 
of the population, are not keeping pace 
with living costs. 


HOUSING 


Housing requirements in South Africa 
are being met by a building program 
undertaken partly by the Government 
through a National Housing and Plan- 
ning Commission, by the South African 
Railways, and by private enterprise. A 
total of about 13,000 housing units have 
been constructed during the past 18 
months, according to a recent report 
by the Union Minister of Health. The 
over-all housing requirements of the 
Union for all races have been Officially 
estimated at 164,000 units, with present 
construction, both private- and Govern- 
ment-sponsored, about 20,000 units per 
year. Under various plans the National 
Housing and Planning Commission is al- 
locating about £280,000 a month for the 
building of dwelling houses. 


Foop SITUATION 


The general food position in South 
Africa at the beginning of the winter, 
except in respect to bread grains, com- 
pared favorably with that of the last 
year, and it was apparent that with con- 
tinued economy the country could be sup- 
plied for the coming 12 months. A 
marked improvement had taken place in 
catches of fresh fish, and stocks in stor- 
age were reported at 17,200,000 pounds 
against 4,700,000 pounds. Butter and 
cheese stocks were higher, but the con- 
sumption of both had risen considerably 
above the average of prewar years. Egg 
supplies were satisfactory. Potato sup- 
plies had been augmented by imports 
from East Africa. Rice allocations for 
South Africa for 1946 were expected to 
total 10,000 to 12,000 tons. 


AGRICULTURE 


The maize (corn) and other grain posi- 
tion in South Africa made a gradual 
improvement during the first half of the 
calendar year, and the outlook at the end 
of June was that supplies, at least of 
maize (corn) as food for native consump- 
tion would be within a “bare limit” of 
adequacy up until May 1947 when next 
season’s crop comes in. The estimated 
South African maize crop for 1945-46 is 
18,750,000 bags (200 pounds). 

There was also a slight improvement in 
the Union’s kaffir-corn crop, the esti- 
mated total of European-grown kaffir 
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corn this year being 778,000 bags of 200 
pounds, as compared with a 765,000-bag 
average during the years 1936-45. 

A grow-more-wheat drive resulted 
in a considerably larger acreage of win- 
ter wheat having been planted. Current 
supplies of wheat were running low dur- 
ing June with shipments of only 125,000 
bags of imported wheat in sight. The 
necessity for rationing bread has been 
apparent for some time, especially in 
view of a heavy increase in the con- 
sumption of bread and wheat-flour prod- 
ucts since the end of the war. 

Owing to drought in the Sugar Belt, 
South Africa’s current sugar crop was 
estimated at 478,000 tons as compared 
with 614,000 tons for the preceding sea- 
son. This reduction will result in no 
export sugar being available this year, 
according to the Minister of Agriculture.” 

The citrus crop of South Africa was 
estimated to be down about a third com- 
pared with last year’s yield as a result of 
drought during 1945. Higher prices 
overseas resulted in most of the crop 
being exported with a consequent short- 
age of good fruit for domestic require- 
ments. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary figures for the year 1945 
show total merchandise imports into 
South Africa valued at £102,000,000, an 
increase of £17,000,000 over 1944. Ex- 
ports, not including gold and wool, rose 
in value by £14,000,000. Of the 1946 im- 
port trade of South Africa there was a 
rise in value of United States shipments 
of £28,000,000 from £18,000,000 during 
1944. Britain’s exports to South Africa 
increased from £24,000,000 to £32,000,000. 

Innovations in South Africa’s foreign 
trade include plans for a resumption of 
imports of manufactured textiles from 
Italy in return for shipments of South 
African wool. A shipment of South 
African cigarettes was made to New Zea- 
land where there was reported to be a 
shortage of labor as well as tobacco leaf 
in the cigarette factories. The search 
being made by South African timber im- 
porters for oversea supplies revealed 
Canada as the most hopeful source. 
Several Canadian cargoes were received 
despite strikes and other difficulties on 
the Pacific coast. 

Shortage of paper, including news- 
print, has increased since the beginning 
of the year until there is a possibility 
that control of distribution by Govern- 
ment authority will have to be reimposed. 
The usual import sources are unable to 
quote on adequate quantities for early 
delivery with the result that the situa- 
tion is becoming as bad as during the 
war years. 

Arrivals of token shipments of Amer- 
ican cars and trucks in South Africa 
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took place during the second quarter of 
the year, marking the first imports of 
postwar models. The trade, as well as 
the public, were eagerly awaiting fur- 
ther supplies. Registrations of motor 
vehicles as of the beginning of the year 
totaled 343,428, according to an official 
compilation, compared with 366,307 in 
1944. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE 


South Africa’s interest in the draft 
proposals for international discussion of 
world-trade problems has been publicly 
stated by the Minister for Economic De- 
velopment. Although subscribing to the 
general principle that freedom of inter- 
national trade is in the interest of all 
countries, the Union adheres to its policy 
of protection of domestic industries 
against any sudden reduction of tariffs 
and looks to some quid pro quo for any 
concessions which are to be given. The 
Union is furthermore vitally interested 
in fostering domestic agricultural pro- 
duction and development both for es- 
sential foodstuffs, and to promote soil 
conservation and improvement. To this 
end subsidies would be adopted where 
necessary, according to the official state- 
ment. 


PuBLIC FINANCE AND BANKING 


The buoyant state of Union Govern- 
ment revenue during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1946, brought a surplus 
to the Treasury of £4,836,000 instead of 
the small deficit anticipated at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

South African Treasury officials ex- 
pressed confidence that the deficit of ap- 
proximately £2,500,000 could be made up 
during the remainder of the year, largely 
through increased’ customs returns. Im- 
portations into South Africa continue to 
increase, both from the United States 
and Great Britain, despite oversea strikes 
and other postwar difficulties. 

On loan account for the current fiscal 
year, the Minister of Finance has stated 
that he will be seeking much less from 
the public than during the past year. 
The revised estimated expenditures on 
loan account total £47,773,000, but there 
are loan recoveries to be credited and 
some of the loan account will be used 
for redemption. 

The net external debt of the Union 
was reduced to £9,903,000 as of March 
31, 1946, as compared with £98,000,000 on 
March 31, 1939. 

South African Railway revenues for 
the fiscal year 1945-46 amounted to 
£64,496,000, approximately £3,500,000 
above the original estimates. Their ex- 
penditures totaling £65,821,000 were like- 
wise higher than the estimate by £4,- 
774,000, mainly because of higher main- 
tenance charges, additional operating 
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costs, and increased cost-of-living allow- 
ances. The railways thus had a deficit 
for the year of £1,235,000. 

The South African Reserve Bank 
statement of June 30 showed note cir- 
culation in the Union as £68,384,337, 
which approximates the record high 
figure established at the end of Decem- 
ber 1945. The new statutory value of 
the Reserve Bank’s gold holdings under 
the revaluation at 172 shillings an ounce 
forecast earlier in the year and put into 
effect became £257,014,220, an increase 
of £130,069,300 over the figure appearing 
in the preceding bank statement which 
showed the gold holdings at the old 
Statutory valuation. The ratio of gold 
reserves to liabilities to the public in 
South Africa thus rose from 45.8 percent 
before revaluation to 87.2 percent under 
the gold value readjustment, reflecting 
financial strength and a high gold back- 
ing enjoyed by few other countries in 
the world. The bulk of the South Af- 
rican Reserve Bank’s liabilities comprise 
bank notes and deposits held on behalf 
of the commercial banks. 

Despite the reduction of State expen- 
ditures incident to the end of the war, 
the volume of money in South Africa 
continues to grow. Commercial bank 
deposits were at the record level of 
£331,048,930 on the first of March, de- 
mand deposits subject to check being 
£294,287,100. It is noteworthy that at 
the end of 1932 when the gold standard 
was suspended, the total of deposits in 
the Union’s commercial banks was less 
than £55,000,000. At that time the bal- 
ances of the commercial banks in the 
Reserve Bank stood at under £4,000,000; 
they have now grown to more than £190,- 
000,000. The greater part of these bal- 
ances may be said to represent idle 
money in the Union, for the funds are 
greatly in excess of the amount which 
statutory provisions require the com- 
mercial banks to maintain with the cen- 
tral bank (10 percent of demand and 3 
percent of time deposits). 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Flights to Australia.—British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation (BOAC) is in- 
creasing its flying-boat service to Aus- 
tralia from two to three trips each week 
in each direction, according to the Brit- 
ish press. Short Hythe-class flying 
boats are used; the trip requires 52 
days from the United Kingdom (Poole 
Harbor) to Sydney. BOAC also oper- 
ates the Lancastrian landplane service 
three times weekly in each direction, in 
cooperation with its Australian associ- 
ate, Qantas Empire Airways. 
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Since the United Kingdom-to-Sydney 
fiying-boat service goes via Singapore, 
it has been necessary to decrease the 
United Kingdom-Singapore service from 
three to two flights per week in each 
direction. 

Coordination of Transport Services T 
Be Extended.—An agreement has been 
evolved in Great Britain for the coording. 
tion of all road and rail freight transport 
services, according to the British press, 
Since the formulation of the proposals ip 
the new agreement, it has been agreed to 
extend them to cover inland waterway 
and coastal shipping interests, both of 
which support the plan. This will re. 
quire that the present agreemenis be. 
tween the railways and (1) coastwise 
shipping and (2) the Canal Association 
be replaced by agreements on a wider 
basis embracing road interests, these to 
be subject to the approval of the pro- 
posed Road-Rail Tribunal, the report 
states. 


Uruguay 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Liquid Vaseline for Use in the Rubber 
Industry: Included in the Raw-Material 
Section of the Customs Tariff at a Lower 
Rate of Duty.—Liquid vaseline for use in 
the rubber industry of Uruguay as an 
adhesive in the manufacture of rubber 
erasers, waterproof cloth, and other ar- 
ticles has been included in the raw-mate- 
rial schedule of the Uruguayan import 
tariff at a rate of duty including surtax 
reduced from 702 to 31 percent of an 
official customs valuation of 0.47 peso per 
kilogram, and exempted from the general 
50 percent increase in duty of July 24, 
1942, by resolution of September 12, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 20, 1946. 


Venezuela 
Airgram From U. S. Embassy 


at Caracas 


Aggravated somewhat by the recent 
maritime strike, shortages of a number 
of commodities continued to restrict local 
industries during September, without, 
however, changing the general condition 
of profitable commercial activity. Items 
in short supply include wheat flour, con- 
struction materials, and such industrial 
products as steel wire, rods, tin plate, 
textile yarns, oils and fats, and chem- 
icals. Importations from sources other 
than the United States are ameliorating 
the supply . situation. Canned-meat 


products are arriving from Argentina 
manufactured goods, 


while inciuding 
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office machinery, automobiles, hot-water 
heaters, general hardware, and eleva- 
tors, are being received from European 
countries. Luxury goods appear to be in 
plentiful supply. Commercial credits 
are easy and collections good. Ac- 
cording to an official study, the cost of 
living has continued to rise; during 1 
week in September an increase of 13 per- 
cent in retail prices of 28 staple food 
products was recorded. 

Petroleum production, the basic factor 
behind present economic conditions, set 
a new record volume of 1,118,769 barrels 
per day during the first week of Septem- 
ber, and extensive wildcat drilling kept 
the search for additional reserves at a 
high level. A belief is current that the 
proposed independent sale of Govern- 
ment royalty oil, which for some time has 
caused some apprehension among pro- 
ducers, will not be made. 

The Venezuelan Development Cor- 
poration, recently created to develop 
agricultural and industrial production, 
has begun its activities. Operations to 
date include the acquisition of a control- 
ling interest in the Banco Industrial de 
Venezuela, which is to be used as an in- 
strument for granting small industrial 
credits, and two milk-pasteurization 
plants at Caracas and Valencia, in order 
to grant milk producers higher prices 
without increasing the cost to consumers. 
In addition, shares of Generadora de 
Fuerza y Luz Eléctrica del Tuy, recently 
purchased by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment, are to be turned over to the Cor- 
poration. A study is being made of the 
local sugar industry with a view to plan- 
ning increased production. A commis- 
sion will be sent to Mexico to select 
10,000 head of beef and dairy cattle 
recently purchased for herd increase. 

A Government appropriation of 
10,000,000 bolivares for paying the costs 
of transporting cattle from producing 
areas to slaughterhouses has been made 
as a premium to stockraisers. The 
Banco Agricola y Pecuario has fixed min- 
imum prices for the 1946-47 coffee crop at 
13 bolivares over prevailing prices per 
46-kilogram bag of washed coffee, and 
announced that it will buy the entire 
1946 corn crop at prices 50 percent 
greater than those paid in previous years. 

A reminder has been issued that im- 
port licenses must still be obtained for 
the importation of lard, potatoes, some 
cotton textiles, rayon textiles, and cer- 
tain other commodities under penalty of 
possible confiscation of shipments on 
arrival. 

Construction has continued very active 
with the number of building permits 
issued in August doubling those of July 
and considerably exceeding the number 
issued during August 1945. The Banco 
Obrero has acquired lands for a workers’ 
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This loose-leaf reference service 
contains data on economic and 
commercial conditions in foreign 
countries—data that have a perma- 
nent and semipermanent value. 

Service is available on a subscrip- 
tion or single copy basis—annual 
subscription, $2.00, single copies 5 
cents. Checks should be made 
payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 

The latest releases are listed be- 
low: 

Volume 3 


No. 12 Preparing Shipments to the 
Union of South Africa. 





International Reference Service 






No. 13 Haiti—Summary of Cur- 
rent Economic Informa- 
tion. 

No. 14 Economic Situation in the 
Guianas, 1944 and early 
1945. 

No. 15 Iraq—Summary of Current 
Economic Information. 

No. 16 Establishing a Business in 
Paraguay. 

No. 17 Living and Office-Operat- 
ing Costs in Venezuela. 

No. 18 Aden Consular District— 
Summary of Economic 
Information. 

No. 19 Iceland—Summary of Eco- 
nomic Information. 

No. 20 Argentina — Summary of 
Current Economic Infor- 
mation. 

No. 21 Japan’s Prewar Foreign 
Trade. 

No. 22 Marketing Areas in Brazil. 

No. 23 Ireland (Eire)—Summary 
of Current Economic In- 
formation. 

No. 24 Living and Office-Operating 
Costs in Panama. 

No. 27 Living and Office-Operat- 
ing Costs in Brazil. 

No. 28 Living and Office-Operat- 
ing Costs in El Salvador. 

No. 31 Economic Situation in Su- 
rinam, 1945. 




















housing project in Caracas and an- 
nounced early calling for bids on the 
construction of 1,091 houses in Caracas, 
Valera, Barquisimeto, and Cabimas. 
Bids have been called for the construc- 
tion of passenger stations at the 
Guanare, Barinas, and Barcelona air- 
ports and for schools at El Tigre and 
Caripe. 

The Government-owned Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana is preparing to under- 
take flights over two international 
routes recently approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, namely, Maiquetia- 
Habana-Miami, and Maiquetia-Habana- 
New York-Montreal. A commission has 
been appointed to study the present con- 
dition of national and privately owned 
railroads in order to prepare an over-all 
plan for railroad development. 

Foreign exchange income of the Cen- 
tral Bank, reflecting petroleum produc- 
tion, totaled $193,698,209 during the first 
8 months of the present calendar year; 


sales of exchange totaled $190,519,295. 
Government revenues during July and 
August of 164,698,530 bolivares exceeded 
expenditures by 14,253,009 bolivares. 
Treasury reserves amounting to 213,- 
112,654 bolivares on August 31 further 
bolstered the satisfactory financial posi- 
tion of the Government, with no 
diminution of revenues in prospect. 





Beer Gets “High”! 


A Monterrey firm reportedly has con- 
tracted the services of a large United 
States air line to transport beer to the 
various important centers in Mexico. 
The first shipment was flown to Ciudad 
Juarez in July and consisted of 500 cases 
weighing about 10,000 kilograms. The 
trip was made in 3 hours. Previous 
shipments by the usual means of trans- 
portation were said to have been delayed 
as much as 3 months in some instances. 
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Beverages 


CANADIAN Hops SITUATION 


The area planted to hops in Ontario- 
Canada, during 1946 is estimated at 350 
acres, compared with 315 acres in 1945. 
The yield this year is estimated at 675 
pounds per acre; last year’s was 501 
pounds. The demand for hops in On- 
tario is reported to be not particularly 
strong, but the trade estimates that the 
crop will average 90 cents per pound in 
price. 

In the Province of Quebec it is esti- 
mated that 75 acres was sown to hops 
this year as compared with 90 acres last 
year. The yield is estimated at 800 
pounds per acre as compared with a yield 
in 1945 of 400 pounds per acre. The 
trade is predicting that the Quebec crop 
of hops might average $1 per pound. 

Earlier in the year the Government 
estimate for the average price of hops in 
British Columbia was 80 cents per pound. 
Recently information from trade sources 
has indicated that the price might reach 
85 to 90 cents per pound. The trade esti- 
mate of the British Columbia area plant- 
ed to hops is 1,400 acres as compared with 
the official estimate of 1,623 acres. It is 
possible that this difference in the esti- 
mate of acreage is a factor influencing 
the price estimate. 


BEER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF Hops, 
EGYPT 


Production of beer in Egypt prior to 
the war was limited to two breweries 
which in 1940 produced about 110,000 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons). 
Three breweries began operations during 
the war, but two produce only small 
quantities of beer which does not meet 
British Army sanitation standards. In 
1945 the other three breweries produced 
only 500,000 hectoliters of beer of 9 to 
12 percent gravity. During the current 
year, demand for beer, which is largely 
limited to the European population and 
the British Armed Forces, began to de- 
cline from the peak reached last year. 
It is expected that production will total 
about 400,000 hectoliters in 1946. 

Throughout the war hops required by 
the brewing industry were imported by 
the United Kingdom Commercial Corpo- 
ration on the basis of annual import pro- 
grams drawn up by the Middle East 
Supply Center. After 1940 all supplies 


came from the United States, although 
prior to that year, American hops were 
unknown in Egypt, the main source of 
supply being the Netherlands, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

In 1945 imports of hops amounted to 
128,420 kilograms, and in the first 3 
months of 1946 they totaled 106,176 kilo- 
grams. During the first half of 1945 the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion disposed of its stocks of hops to the 
local breweries and for the past year pro- 
curement has been carried on by them. 
In May 1946 hops were removed from 
the list of items controlled by the Com- 











Sweden Plans Notable Ex- 
pansion of Government- 


Owned Iron Works 


Large expansion of the Gov- 
ernment-owned Norrbotten Iron 
Works, Inc., is provided for in a 
bill passed June 28, 1946, by both 
chambers of the Swedish Riksdag 
(Parliament). Expansion is 
planned in two stages; for the first 
stage the bill appropriates a total 
of 100,500,000 crowns. 

In the main, the bill follows 
recommendations submitted to the 
Minister of Commerce by the 
board of directors of the company. 
These proposals call for installa- 
tion of a new coke blast furnace 
with an annual capacity of 200,000 
metric tons, an expansion of the 
existing Thomas mill to accommo- 
date a third 25-ton converter, ex- 
pansion of the electric steel mill by 
installation of two new 25-ton 
electric-arc furnaces, the con- 
struction of a new rolling mill for 
the rolling of 450,000 tons of 
ingots a year, the construction of 
a rolling mill for heavy plate work, 
and finally an expansion of the 
sinter mill. 

The second stage would call for 
the installation of an additional 
blast furnace with a capacity of 
200,000 tons a year and an addi- 
tional rolling mill. 

When fully expanded the iron 
works would employ 2,500 workers, 
in contrast to the present 25. 























bined Food Board; for the past several] 
months the breweries have been free to 
obtain hops from any source. 

Egypt imported only 96 metric tons of 
hops in the 12-month period July 1945 to 
June 1946. However, consumption is be- 
lieved to have amounted to about 110 
metric tons. 

At the end of June 1946, stocks.of hops 
at the three largest breweries totaled 85 
metric tons, which, at the reduced rate of 
operations expected, would suffice for 
about 1 year. 

All Egyptian breweries expect a fur- 
ther drop in beer production in 1947, and 
with total evacuation of foreign troops 
it is believed output may fall below 
200,000 hectoliters annually. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATES 
FUNDS TO PURCHASE INSECTICIDES 


Approximately $9,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated by the Argentine Government 
for the purchase of insecticides and 
equipment to exterminate locusts. Pur- 
chases will include 2,000,000 pounds of 
powdered insecticides and about 3,300,000 
pounds of poisoned bait. 


PLANS FOR NEW PLANTS, SPAIN 


Industria Quimica Iberica S. A., of Bar- 
celona, Spain, has requested authoriza- 
tion for the construction of a plant to 
produce 24 metric tons of sodium nitrite 
monthly, according to a foreign chemical 
publication. 

Another firm in Barcelona desires to 
erect a barium-chloride plant with a 
capacity of 250 kilograms daily, and a 
company in Vall de Uxo plans to build a 
plant to produce barium chloride, sodium 
sulfide, and sodium bisulfide. 


Coal and Coke 


ARGENTINA, A POSSIBLE MARKET FoR U. S. 
COAL 


In each of the years 1937 and 1938, 
Argentina imported about 3,000,000 met- 
ric tons of coal, approximately 99 per- 
cent of which came from the United 
Kingdom and other European coun- 
tries. However, in 1944 and 1945 only 
about 700,000 long tons were imported, 
of which about 55 percent came from 
South Africa, 34 percent from the United 
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States, and 11 percent from other coun- 
tries, chiefly South American. 

Imports from the United Kingdom 
are not expected to be large for a long 
time, and other European countries are 
having difficulty providing coal for con- 
tinental needs. 

The United States appears to have a 
good opportunity to establish itself per- 
manently in this coal market. However, 
the strip coal which is now being sent 
to Argentina from the United States is 
considered inferior to South African 
coal and is used only because South 
African supplies are short. When it is 
considered that before the war South 
African coal could not be sold in Ar- 
gentina at any price because of its in- 
ferior quality, it is evident that the 
reputation of United States coal is suf- 
fering greatly. 

If at least some quantities of good- 
quality United States coal are sent to 
Argentina promptly, the possibility that 
United States coal may be permanently 
stigmatized in the Argentine market as 
of inferior grade, to the prejudice of the 
future market, may well be avoided. 


SUPPLY OF COAL, CHILE 


Coal remained in short supply in Chile 
during the second quarter of 1946. Stock 
piles were at a very low level, and it 
became necessary to ration electric power 
in the Santiago area. Coal production in 
March, April, and May 1946 totaled 
501,269 metric tons, a decline of approxi- 
mately 6 percent from the 532,027 tons 
mined in the corresponding period of 
1945. 

IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


In the first 6 months of 1946, Finland 
imported 355,600 tons of coal and 187,000 
tons of coke, or about 25 percent of the 
total requirements of these fuels, reports 
the Finnish press. Of the coal imports, 
270,000 tons came from Poland, 58,000 
tons from the United States, 21,000 tons 
from the Ruhr, 4,500 tons from the 
United Kingdom, and 2,100 tons from 
Belgium. Coke imports from the various 
countries were as follows: Poland, 133,000 
tons; the Ruhr, 18,000 tons; Belgium, 
17,000 tons; the United Kingdom, 10,000 
tons; and the United States, 9,000 tons. 


DESTINATIONS OF CoAL EXPporTS, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Exports of coal from South Africa 
during July 1946 totaled 241,111 long 
tons. Of this total, 80,699 tons were ex- 
ported to the Middle East, East Africa, 
and Mauritius, 66,578 tons were bunkers, 
40,115 tons were exported to South 
America, 17,182 tons to Ceylon, 15,463 
tons to Hong Kong and Singapore, and 
21,074 tons to other destinations. 
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Netherlands Now Shipping Caraway Seed To This Country 


Caraway seed is again arriving in the United States from Holland, says 
a statement by the Netherlands Information Bureau. In the first half of 
1946 a total of 495,649 pounds was imported to this country. While this is 
only about 30 percent of the amount imported prior to the war (3,125,049 
pounds were shipped here in 1939) prospects appear good for larger ship- 
ments, although it may be some time before the prewar rate is reached. 

Caraway is a crop requiring 2 years for fulfillment. Plantings are made 
in the spring of one year, and the harvest is gathered in the late summer 


tion Bureau notes. 


ercised, or the seeds will be lost. 








of the following year. Therefore, the seed which has so far been imported 
is from a crop gathered in 1945 and planted in 1944 while Holland was still 
in the hands of the Germans, who imposed rigid restrictions on agriculture 
as they did on all phases of life. In 1939 a total of 5,152 acres of land were 
used for the growing of caraway, but the acreage planted last year, just as 
Holland was in process of liberation, is considerably less—about 2,867 acres. 

Of great importance in the culture of the plant is an adequate supply of 
insecticides, which are necessary for the control of the caraway moth. Derris 
powder, which during the war was on the list of strategic and critical ma- 
terials, has been used for this purpose. 
equipment would undoubtedly play a part in reducing the yield, the Informa- 


Caraway is an umbelliferous plant, growing about 3 feet in height. When 
the plants are cut down, they are allowed to lie on the ground for 3 or 4 days 
to dry and are then taken to barns for threshing. Great care must be ex- 


The lack of this and of other farm 

















Construction 


HOUSING IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Housing units constructed in the 
Union of South Africa during 1945 and 
the first half of 1946 totaled 13,000, ac- 
cording to the Union Minister of Health. 
Under various arrangements, the South 
African National Housing and Planning 
Commission has allocated about £280,000 
monthly for the construction of dwel- 
lings. The over-all housing require- 
ments for all races of the Union have 
been estimated at 164,000 units. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Production of cacao in the Dominiéan 
Republic during the first half of 1946 
amounted to 13,727,478 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) as compared with 
10,470,132 kilograms produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 

From January through June 1946 ex- 
ports of cacao amounted to 13,810,737 
kilograms with a declared export value 
of $2,177,551. Of this amount 11,883,265 
kilograms valued at $1,864,329 were 
shipped to the United States. During the 
corresponding period of 1945 exports of 


cacao to the United States totaled 6,- 
376,280 kilograms with a declared export 
value of $1,032,352. 

Two countries began purchasing 
Dominican cacao in the first half of 1946: 
the Netherlands, 71,000 kilograms valued 
at $11,000 and Peru, 136,675 kilograms 
valued at $24,243. 

Exports of chocolate from the Domini- 
can Republic in the first half of 1946 
totaled 365,066 kilograms valued at 
$108,989, as compared with 631,679 kilo- 
grams valued at $225,383 during the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 

During the first half of 1945 chocolate 
was exported to the United States and 
Puerto Rico, whereas during 1946, ship- 
ments have been made to France, Haiti, 
and Canada at advantageous prices. 
Puerto Rico increased its domestic con- 
sumption for like reasons. 


Dairy Products 


RATIONING AND SUBSIDIES, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s surplus dairy products will 
be purchased by the United Kingdom 
until June 30, 1948, according to con- 
tracts negotiated in 1944. Demand for 
these products is still much greater than 
supply, consequently domestic rationing 
will continue. 

Special subsidies on processed dairy 
products in 1944-45 and 1945-46 were 
recently estimated at £750,000. Special 
subsidies have also been paid; for exam- 
ple, in June 1945, £250,000 was allocated 
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by the Commonwealth Government to 
be used in conjunction with an equal 
sum contributed by the States for drought 
relief to dairy farmers. 


PRODUCTION AND RATIONING OF BUTTER, 
EIRE 


Production’ of creamery butter in Eire 
from April 1 to June 30, 1946, amounted 
to 20,185,648 pounds, compared with 19,- 
943,280 pounds in the like period of 1945. 
During the quarter ended March 31, 
1946, output of this product totaled 2,- 
721,376 pounds. The butter ration was 
continued in the second quarter of 1946 
at 6 ounces per person each week. 
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Fruits 


PROSPECTS FOR CITRUS INDUSTRY, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


Production of grapefruit in Trinidad, 
British West Indies, for the coming sea- 
son is estimated at 200,000 crates (of 90 
pounds) as compared with 230,000 crates 
for the 1945-46 season. The output of 
oranges, however, is expected to equal 
1945-46 production of 17,000 crates (of 
100 pounds) and may even exceed this 
by 3,000 crates, as new acreages of Valen- 
cias come into bearing for the first time. 

No delays in canning operations are 
expected during the coming crop by the 











Egyptian customs. 


market prices. 








Romance of Cacao: Glimpses of the Picturesque History of a 
Much-Prized Commodity 


Cacao has a rich Latin-American history. Centuries ago seeds were carried 
by nomadic Indians throughout tropical South, Central, and Caribbean 
America. Spanish conquistadors found it from Mexico to Ecuador, for cacao 
was known in Mexico to the Aztecs and their predecessors, the Toltecs, and 
to the Incas of Péru, says an article by Oscar K. Moore in the USDA maga- 
zine, Agriculture in the Americas. To the Aztecs, a form of cocoa served as 
a chocolate food-drink, cacao beans were a medium of exchange, and the 
beans and tree were used in a religious capacity reminiscent of ancient 


Quetzalcoatl, the “gardener of paradise” in Mexican myths, brought the first 
seeds to earth, according to legend, and sowed them at Talzitepec. Perhaps 
this explains why Linnaeus, the Swedish botanist, gave to the variety which 
today is best known to commerce the name Theobroma cacao, or food of the 
gods, from theos, meaning God, and broma, meaning food. 

Cacao beans were used by Cortez on several occasions to pay his soldiers. 
As late as 1887, the beans were serving as currency in some remote areas of 
Mexico and Central America. For centuries, if a Honduran Indian wished 
to marry, he offered his girl a gift of cacao beans. Acceptance of the gift 
concluded the proposal. Today chocolate is served at wedding receptions 
widely throughout Latin America, and mention of chocolate frequently car- 
ries inference to a forthcoming marriage. 

In the New World, the manufacture of chocolate—from the Aztec word 
chocolatl—was discovered. Sugar, vanilla, and cinnamon were added to 
cocoa. The Spaniards acquired the recipe and erected chocolate factories 
in Spain. The formula was kept a secret for years—which, with Spanish 
colonial trade privileges, gave to Spain’s factories a monopoly in its produc- 
tion. Later, when Ecuador and Venezuela became centers of production, 
contraband trade in cacao beans became so great that factories were erected 
throughout Europe. The cost of the product was so excessive, however, that 
only the rich could afford it. Finally, even the extravagant Louis XIV 
abandoned its use at his famed French court because of the high cost. 

About two-thirds of the world’s cacao exports today come from Western 
Africa and one-third from Latin America. Brazil is the latter’s chief pro- 
ducer. Other important Latin-American producers include Ecuador, Domin- 
ican Republic, Venezuela, Trinidad, Tobago, and Costa Rica. Ecuador and 
Venezuela were once the world’s chief growers, but the prevalence of witch- 
broom and Monilia disease curtailed production. Research institutions are 
now developing disease-resistant varieties. 

The United States, Great Britain, and Continental European countries are 
the chief consumers. Several cities have cocoa exchanges, large market 
centers where cacao beans are sold. The New York Cocoa Exchange is the 
world’s major market, and it generally leads in establishing international 
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Cooperative Citrus Growers’ Association 
which has 5,000,000 tins on order. The 
cooperative probably will handle 75 per. 
cent of the colony’s grapefruit crop and 
40 percent of total orange production jn 
the manufacture of tinned grapefruit 
juice and mixed orange and grapefruit 
juice. 

Exports of whole fruits during the 
coming crop will be principally to ships’ 
stores, although the cooperative is con- 
sidering the possibility of the shipment 
of whole fruit to Canada and European 
ports, depending upon the availability of 
cold-storage space. Shipment of whole 
fruit will be the first since 1939 from 
this colony, although amounts are not 
expected to be substantial. The colony's 
total export trade in citrus during 1945, 
so small as to be computed in numbers 
of fruit, not pounds, was as follows; 
grapefruit, 187,842; oranges, 1,820,322, 
Exports during 1946 are not expected to 
exceed these quantities. 

Exports of tinned juice from Trinidad 
again will go principally to Canada, al- 
though consideration is being given to 
possible shipment to Europe. No com- 
mitments have yet been made. The 
price Canada and other buyers will pay 
for tinned juice has not yet been de- 
termined. During the 1945-46 season 
Canada paid $2.90 (British West In- 
dian currency) per case of 3 imperial 
gallons of juice. The colony’s exports of 
tinned juice during 1945 amounted to 
253,274 imperial gallons. Exports dur- 
ing 1946 are expected to be less. 


CANADA’S FRUIT Crops; MARKETS FOR 
APPLES 


Estimates of the British Columbia 
(Canada) fruit crop prepared by the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture 
and released on August 24, 1946, show 
a substantial increase over 1945 produc- 
tion. 

The 1946 estimate, with 1945 figure in 
parentheses, is as follows: Apples, 8,- 
060,038 boxes (5,747,841 boxes); crab 
apples, 201,950 boxes (130,765); pears, 
705,200 boxes (613,789) ; grapes, 3,315,500 
boxes (2,942,370). 

Officials of the marketing agency, 
British Columbia Tree Fruits, Ltd., have 
announced that arrangements with 
Great Britain are nearing completion, 
whereby that country will take between 
1,750,000 and 2,000,000 boxes of British 
Columbia apples this year instead of the 
800,000 boxes previously quoted. 

Press reports from Ottawa indicate 
that the United States-Canada Apple 
Committee has agreed to the shipment of 
1,000,000 bushels of packed apples and 
2,000,000 bushels of processing apples to 
the American market from Canada dur- 
ing 1946. 
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With these export markets for a sub- 
stantial quantity of apples assured, there 
appears to be little liklihood of any sur- 
plus in British Columbia at the end of 


the shipping season. 
EXPORTS OF BANANAS, ECUADOR 


During August 1946 banana exports 
from Ecuador totaled 177,129 stems, of 
which 91,950 stems went to Chile and 
the remainder, 85,179 stems, to the 
United States, according to an unofficial 
source. Exports of bananas in August 
1945 amounted to 89,044 stems, all going 
to Chile. 

Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
the first 7 months of 1946 amounted to 
441,107 stems, of which Chile took 380,- 
786 stems, Peru, 11,931 stems, and the 
United States, 48,390 stems. In the Jan- 
uary-July period of 1945, 269,598 stems 
were exported, 255,455 going to Chile and 
14,143 to Peru. 


Fruit Crops IN SWEDEN 


An above-average crop of apples and 
other fruits reportedly will be produced 
in Sweden’s largest fruit-producing area 
in Kristianstad. 

Reports from other parts of the coun- 
try are not so promising, as heavy dam- 
age was done by the winter moth larvae, 
especially in the smaller orchards, and 
in many parts of the country it is feared 
that the fruit crop will be a total loss. 

The crop of blueberries, lingonberries, 
and strawberries is described as “above 
normal.” 


Grains and Products 
Crops ABUNDANT IN GREECE 


A large production of food grains (in- 
cluding wheat, rye, barley, meslin, oats, 
and corn) in Greece is assured; between 
85 and 90 percent of the 1946 crop was 
threshed by August 1. Favorable weather 
throughout the entire planting, growing, 
and harvesting season was responsible 
for the abundant production. Even ifthe 
crop were to exceed prewar levels, it 
would meet less than three-fourths of the 
country’s total needs for feed grains dur- 
ing the coming year. 

UNRRA estimates that the total pro- 
duction of grains during 1946 will reach 
1,300,000 metric tons, or 90 percent of 
prewar production. This includes an 
estimate of 770,000 metric tons of wheat, 
which appears somewhat optimistic. 

Prospects for adequate seed for the 
1946-47 sowings are good. UNRRA re- 
ports that procurement is under way for 
sufficient additional seed to complete the 
needs of the country. Sowing was to 
begin in southern Greece the latter part 
of September. 
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OPA Suspends Numerous Imported Commodities From 
Price Control 


Imported automobiles, furniture, motorcycles, bicycles, cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment, industrial machinery, chinaware, glassware, and house- 
hold utensils and appliances have been suspended from price control, the 
Office of Price Administration announced September 25. 

These imports are the main lines freed of price ceilings as the result of an 
over-all action, effective September 25, that sets forth just what imported 
products continued subject to price control. The action has no effect on any 
of these items produced in the United States, but applies exclusively to 
imports. 

Only the following categories of imported goods will remain subject to the 
price ceilings established in the Revised Maximum Import Price Regulation, 
excepting items within those categories that are specifically decontrolled: 

1, Wearing apparel. 

2. Wearing-apparel accessories. 

3. Luggage. 

4. Household textile commodities—which are defined as bed sheets, bed spreads, 
blankets, curtains, draperies, pillow slips, table linens, towels, and covers for 
mattresses, quilts, blankets, or pillows. 

5. Foods. 

6. Industrial materials, which are defined as those subject to further processing, 
resulting in new articles, or which are to be used as ingredients or component parts 
of new articles, or which are to be used for finishing purposes, such as varnish and 
shellac items. 

7. Building materials. 

8. Textile grey or finished fabrics. 


OPA said that all imports not coming within these eight categories, and 
which have, immediately before the September 25 action, been subject to the 
Revised Maximum Import Price Regulation, are automatically suspended from 
price control. Also suspended are 42 specific items that come within the eight 
categories generally being continued under price ceilings. 

The categories suspended, as well as the 42 items, are “of minor significance 
in the Nation’s economy,” OPA said. 

Imports covered by specific commodity regulations (instead of the RMIPR), 
such as lumber and forest products, beverages, animal and poultry feeds, 
and firewood from Canada, continue under price ceilings unless otherwise 
provided. They do not come under the September 25 general suspension 
of various categories, which is limited to those commodities covered by the 
RMIPR. 

OPA pointed out that, in all cases where domestic products have been 
suspended or exempted from price control, the same products when imported 
are automatically decontrolled unless specific provision is made to the 
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WHEAT ACREAGE AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


The area sown to wheat in Australia 
for the 1946-47 crop year has been esti- 
mated at approximately 13,500,000 acres, 
or 2,000,000 acres short of the goal fixed 
earlier in the year. However, that is 
more than the acreage of the preceding 
season. The drought conditions in some 
growing areas and a general shortage of 
tractors were largely responsible for pre- 
venting the full achievement of the 
acreage goal. 

Wheat exports in the 11 months ended 
May 1946 amounted to only 9,736,000 
bushels (7,274,000 of which went to In- 
dia) as compared with 32,383,000 bushels 
in the corresponding period of the 1944— 
45 crop year (15,626,000 to India). 

Flour exports in the first 11 months of 


the 1945-46 crop year amounted to 5,042 
short tons (1,295 to Ceylon, 979 to Ma- 
laya, and 439 to India) as against 5,498 
tons (2,255 to Ceylon, 848 to Egypt, 841 to 
India, and 425 to Mauritius) in the first 
11 months of the 194445 crop year. 


Meats and Products 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
AUSTRALIA 


The estimate of beef production in 
Australia in 1946 has been reduced from 
500,000 to 455,000 tons, chiefly as a re- 
sult of the strike of meat workers and 
the drought conditions in Queensland. 
The strike which continued from March 
until July 12 seriously retarded slaugh- 
terings of cattle for export, and the 
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drought during that period caused a gen- 
eral deterioration in the condition of 
cattle ready for slaughter. The short- 
age and high prices of feedstuffs may 
lower the estimated production of pork 
in 1946 by about 10,000 tons. 

The revised estimate of Australian 
meat production in 1946 is 915,000 tons, 
including 455,000 tons of beef, 352,000 
tons of mutton and lamb, and 108,000 
tons of pork. Since service requirements 
are much less than originally estimated 
the drop in total exports will probably 
not be as great as the decline in produc- 
tion. The revised estimate of export sur- 
plus of 265,000 tons in 1946 includes 
125,000 tons of beef, 92,000 tons of mutton 
and lamb, 38,000 tons of pork and 10,000 
tons of sundries—mostly offal. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar INDUSTRY IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Trinidad’s 1946 sugar production 
reached 109,602 long tons, exceeding 
earlier forecasts by 9,000 tons. Output 
in 1945 totaled 76,347 tons. The colony’s 
principal sugar manufacturers estimate 
that 1946 production would have been 
higher if more field labor had been avail- 
able to harvest an estimated 32,630 tons 
of cane left standing and if early rains 
had not delayed harvesting. 

Since the peak production of 154,569 
tons of sugar in 1936, milling capacity 
has been increased until it now totals 
about 180,000 tons. An increase of ap- 
proximately 40 percent over 1946 output 
is necessary before capacity production 
is reached, but local producers are con- 
fident that the season ended June 15, 
1946, marks a trend toward a gradual 
expansion in production. 

The bulk of Trinidad’s exportable sur- 
plus continues to be shipped to the 
United Kingdom. During the first 5 
months of 1946, exports to Great Britain, 
Canada, and West Indian islands 
amounted to 36,059 long tons. Shipping 
delays retarded movement of stocks and 
choked warehouses in Port-of-Spain. 
Cargo space to United Kingdom ports 
continued tight through July, and it is 
estimated that the colony will not com- 
plete shipment of its sugar until the end 
of November. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN LUMBER PRODUCTION 


Production of lumber in Canadian 
sawmills east of the Rockies totaled 787,- 
628,000 board feet during the first half 
of 1946, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. The output was dis- 
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Norwegian Handicraft 
Workers Look To 
U. S. Markets 


Handicraft items from Norway’s 
fjord provinces are finding a 
steadily growing market in the 
United States, according to a rep- 
resentative of the Vestlandske 
Homecraft League. Choice items 
knitted by hand from prime Nor- 
wegian wool are already finding 
their way across the Atlantic, and 
the League has just recently re- 
ceived a $20,000 order for sweaters, 
mittens, shawls, and caps knitted 
in the popular two-toned west- 
Norwegian peasant patterns, says 
the Norwegian Information Serv- 
ice. 

Several hundred 
women on farms scattered 
throughout the western Nor- 
wegian provinces will be busy dur- 
ing the coming quiet winter 
months knitting for the American 
market. It is apparent that 
American purchasers, already 
aware of the merits of hand- 
knitted winter ware before the 
war, now look with favor on these 
goods. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment is fully aware of their im- 
portance and has already granted 
the necessary export license. 

Another typical Norwegian item, 
already popular in the United 
States, is the leather Sogn sandal 
which will be available for export 
aS soon as prices permit, according 
to the Information Services. 


Norwegian 























tributed, by Provinces, as follows (in 
board feet): Quebec, 260,408,000; On- 
tario, 175,333,000; Alberta, 98,730,000; 
New Brunswick, 89,367,000; Nova Scotia, 
88,118,000; Saskatchewan, 54,972,000; 
Manitoba, 19,153,000; and Prince Edward 
Island, 1,547,000. 

The output during June amounted to 
211,483,000 board feet, according to 719 
reporting sawmills, compared with the 
revised total of 169,423,000 feet during 
the preceding month. Of the June total, 
177,135,000 feet were softwoods and 
34,348,000 hardwoods. 


Locs SCALED; OUTPUT OF PRODUCTS IN- 
CREASED, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Logs scaled in British Columbia, Can- 
ada, totaled 1,508,873,000 board feet 
during the first 7 months of 1946, com- 
pared with 1,609,401,000 board feet dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last 
year, and 1,816,534,000 board feet during 
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the first 7 months of 1942. Fir, hem. 
lock, and cedar were the principal types. 

A substantial increase was noted ip 
the production of poles and piling in 
British Columbia during the first 7 
months of this year, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1945. The out. 
put totaled 33,845,000 lineal feet during 
the 7-month period ended July 194 
compared with 11,674,000 lineal feet dur. 
ing the corresponding period of 1945 
and 12,033,000 lineal feet in the first 7 
months of 1942. 

The number of railroad ties produceg 
increased to 302,841 during the periog 
under review, from 280,566 units dur. 
ing the corresponding period of 1944 
and 192,248 during the like period of 
1942. 

TIMBER SUPPLIES, EIRE 


Timber supplies available to the Dub. 
lin Housing Corporation of Eire were at 
their lowest in August, according to a 
European trade journal. Authorization 
was granted for the exchange of domestic 
timber permits for imported timber per- 
mits, with the hope that this would ease 
the situation. 

Shipments of Canadian lumber were 
expected in August, and imports of Swed- 
ish timber before the end of this year. 


Imports INTO HUNGARY 


Lumber and timber imports into Hun- 
gary amounted to 140,290 quintals dur- 
ing the first half of 1946, excluding de- 
liveries of reparations. No imports of 
lumber and timber were reported during 
the corresponding period of 1945. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CONDITIONS AT INDIA’s Nux VOMICA 
MARKETS 


The nux vomica market in Madras, 
India, during the half year ended June 
39, 1946, was steady with little fluctua- 
tions in prices, while exports gained over 
the preceding 6 months. Calcutta ex- 
ports were smaller. The market dis- 
played strength as domestic demand con- 
tinued steady. Prices rose to higher 
levels. 

The 1945-46 nux vomica crop in the 
Madras district is estimated at 1,000 long 
tons. No reliable information on pro- 
duction is available in the Calcutta dis- 
trict, but the 1945-46 crop, approximate- 
ly 700 long tons, is about 70 percent of 
normal yield. 

Stocks of nux vomica at Cochin as of 
June 30, 1946, were estimated at 300 long 
tons. Demand has reduced stocks in the 


Madras area to a level lower than nor- 
Since new crop arrivals cannot be 
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expected until October or November, the 
supply position is expected to remain 
tight. 

In the Calcutta area, stocks awaiting 
shipment at the close of June 1946 
amounted to 65 long tons, and those in 
the interior were estimated at 400 to 500 
jong tons. Shipments of nux vomica 
from Calcutta during the 6 months 
totaled 455 long tons, of which 405 tons 
were exported to the United States and 
the balance to Canada. Demand from 
the United States remained steady but 
Canadian buying was greatly reduced. 

Nux vomica shipments from the Mala- 
par Coast, amounting to 700 long tons 
during the first 6 months of 1946, were 
about 50 percent higher than those of the 
preceding half year. Only 124 long tons 
were exported from the Coromandel 
Coast in the first half of 1946. The 
United Kingdom was the main buyer 
with the United States, Canada, and 
France taking the remainder. 


AGAR-AGAR PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand was reported in August 
1946 to have an exportable surplus of 
35,000 pounds of refined granulated agar. 
When extensions to existing plant capac- 
ity are completed, the exportable surplus 
should reach about 50,000 pounds a year. 

The collection of seaweed for agar pro- 
duction in New Zealand began in 1942 to 
compensate for the loss of sources of sup- 
ply during the war. From 1943 through 
1945, 245 long tons (dry net weight) were 
marketed. Of this total, 56 long tons 
were sold in 1943, 89 tons in the follow- 
ing year, and 100 tons in 1945. 

All the agar seaweed has come from the 
North Island, but additional beds exist 
in various areas off the New Zealand 
coast. Whether or not these new beds 
will be exploited depends chiefly upon 
the world price of agar and the avail- 
ability of labor for collecting. 

The price of refined granulated agar 
packed in 20-pound canisters is $4 a 
pound f. 0. b. New Zealand ports. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FiLmMs SHOWN AND ATTENDANCE AT 


THEATERS, NETHERLANDS 


Since liberation in May 1945, about 160 
films have been released in the Nether- 
lands. More than half of these are 
British productions. Before the war, ap- 
proximately 500 films were shown an- 
nually in Netherland theaters. About 
one-half were United States films, one- 
fifth German, and the remainder French, 
British, and Scandinavian. Under Ger- 
man occupation the number shown fell 
to 120 films in 1943. 
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Attendance at motion-picture houses 
dropped sharply during the occupation. 
Prior to the invasion, the monthly at- 
tendance at motion-picture theaters was 
estimated at about 5,000,000. By July 
1941, because only German propaganda 
films were being shown, monthly patron- 
age declined to 1,400,000 and by 1944, to 
less than 200,000. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLp ExporTs, BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of gold from British Guiana 
amounted to 6,697 ounces in the first 6 
months of 1946, or more than triple the 
2,062 ounces exported in the first 6 
months of 1945. In the 1946 period, all 
except 46 ounces were exported to the 
United States, and in the 1945 period, 
all except 25 ounces. 


NEW PLANT TO MANUFACTURE ALUMINUM 
AND LEAD PropDUCTS, MEXICO 


At Tlalnepantla, Mexico, about 10 
miles from Mexico City, a branch of a 
United States concern is building a plant 
in which it plans to produce aluminum 
sheet, aluminum foil, lead composition 
foil, lead sheet and miscellaneous fabri- 
cated parts. All the steel work has been 
erected and four carloads of machinery 
have crossed the border. It is believed 
the plant will start production late this 
year. 

When the plant is in full operation 
its total annual production is expected 
to have a value of approximately 
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7,000,000 pesos. Mexican workers will 
be employed almost exclusively, and a 
number of Mexican engineers are now in 
training in the United States to take over 
technical positions when the plant goes 
into production. 


CONSUMPTION IN U. K. 


The accompanying table shows con- 
sumption of certain virgin nonferrous 
metals in the United Kingdom during the 
first and second quarters of 1946, as re- 
ported by the British press from figures 
issued by the Directorate of Non-Ferrous 
Metals. 


Consumption of Certain Virgin Nonferrous 
Metals in the United Kingdom, First and 
Second Quarters, 1946 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Supp.y SITUATION, CHILE 


The supply of fats and oils in Chile 
was reported recently as very unfavor- 
able, inasmuch as the sunflower-seed pro- 
duction for 1945-46 was 40 percent less 
than in the preceding season. Also, im- 
ports of sunflower seed from Argentine, 
vital to Chile’s oil industry, have been 
stopped. Shipments of oilseed from Ar- 
gentina were inadequate in 1944-45 to 
enable Chile to maintain a normal carry- 
over of stocks into 1946. 

To build up supplies, Chile was said to 
be seeking an allotment of 100,000 tons 
of oilseed from Argentina during 1946. 

Oilseed factories were offering growers 
a preseason contract price of 320 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, f. o. b. factory, for 
sunflower seed from the 1946-47 crop, 
compared with only 250 pesos in 1945-46, 
according to reports at the end of the 
second quarter in 1946. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Production of edible vegetable oils in 
Costa Rica was stimulated by the war. 
Producing only 3,154 kilograms of edible 
vegetable oil in 1941, the only large 
vegetable-oil concern in the country 
expanded its output to 1,001,359, kilo- 
grams in 1945 and to 611,765 kilograms 
during the first 6 months of 1946. Oil 
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of sesame seed constitutes the largest 
percentage of the total. 

Production of industrial coconut oil 
by the same concern amounted to 34,310 
kilograms in the first half of 1946, as 
compared with 98,590 kilograms in the 
entire year 1945 and 397,768 kilograms 
in 1941. More than 685,000 kilograms of 
brans for animal feeds were processed 
in the first half of 1946, compared with 
998,597 kilograms in all of 1945 and 
167,133 kilograms in 1941. 

With the growth of the domestic 
vegetable-oil industry, imports of oils 
have fallen off, whereas those of raw ma- 
terials have expanded. Imports of edible 
vegetable oils for January through June 
1946 totaled 32,219 kilograms, compared 
with 63,351 kilograms in 1945 and 
298,272 kilograms in 1941. The chief 
vegetable oil imports into Costa Rica in 
1945 included 54,080 kilograms of soy- 
bean oil and 2,627 kilograms of olive oil. 

Imports of sesame seed were 576,622 
kilograms during the first 5 months of 
1946 and 2,464,480 kilograms during the 
entire year 1945. There were no im- 
ports prior to 1943. Imports of copra 
amounted to 13,956 kilograms in the 
first 6 months of 1946 and 15,955 kilo- 
grams in 1945; there were none prior to 
1940. 

Costa Rica’s animal-lard imports to- 
taled 560,290 kilograms during the first 
6 months of 1946 and 1,331,935 kilo- 
grams in 1945. 


OLIVE-OI1L Supply, TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1946 yield of olive oil recently 
was estimated at about 35,000 metric 
tons, compared with 32,000 tons in the 
preceding season. 

The only large stocks of 1945 olive oil 
on hand belong to the Turkish Govern- 
ment and amount to about 4,000 metric 
tons. These stocks are to be released 
gradually in the local market to meet do- 
mestic requirements and prevent any 
rapid price changes. 

Expcortation of olive oil continues to 
be prohibited by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. This regulation remains in force 
to safeguard domestic demands. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand faces a serious shortage 
of raw materials for paint, according to 
a foreign chemical publication. Pre- 
pared paint stocks are about sufficient for 
immediate requirements, but the future 
outlook is unfavorable. 

An average of 2,250 long tons of white 
lead was received monthly from the 
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United Kingdom during the war, but im- 
ports were reduced to 100 tons a month, 
and a further cut to 50 tons is expected. 
The 800 tons formerly received monthly 
from Australia was reduced to 125 tons 
sometime ago, and supplies from that 
source have now ceased. Prospects for 
obtaining white lead from the United 
States or South Africa are not promising, 
and Canada can supply only 15 tons per 
month. 

Supplies of linseed oil also are running 
low, and rationing of this material is ex- 
pected to be reinstated. The zinc posi- 
tion shows improvement, however, and 
zinc white is more plentiful. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


HUNGARIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports of petroleum from Hungary 
in the first 6 months of 1946 amounted 
to 41,199 metric tons, valued at 4,717,632 
pengos. Petroleum was the chief export, 
representing 25 percent of the value of 
all exports. In the first 6 months of 
1945, 209 metric tons of petroleum, 
valued at 32,179 peng6ds, were exported. 
These figures do not include deliveries 
of reparations. 

Hungary imported 1,549 metric tons 
of petroleum, valued at 396,133 pengos, 
in the first 6 months of 1946. 

During the last 4 months of 1946, 
Hungary will deliver 100,000 metric tons 
of crude oil to Czechoslovakia, and in 
return Czechcoslovakia will ship to Hun- 
gary machinery, motorcars, and equip- 
ment needed by the Hungarian oil in- 
dustry, according to terms of the Czecho- 
slovakian-Hungarian trade negotiations. 


MEXxIco’s CRUDE-OIL OUTPUT 


Crude-oil output in Mexico’s three 
northern oil fields amounted to 3,809,714 
barrels in August 1946, a small increase 
over the 3,748,092 barrels produced in 
July. August production was divided as 
follows: Poza Rica, 2,281,923 barrels; 
Naranjos, 676,359 barrels, and Panuco, 
851,432 barrels. 

Total stocks on August 31 were made 
up as follows: 880,095 barrels in the Poza 
Rica field, 488,073 barrels in the Naran- 
jos field, and 1,065,619 barrels in the 
Paauco field, a total of 2,433,787 barrels. 
July 31 stocks totaled 2,585,376 barrels. 


NEW ZEALAND IMPORTS FROM U. S. 


At £NZ286,406, gasoline ranked first in 
value of all items imported into New 
Zealand from the United States during 
the first 4 months of 1946. Other petro- 
leum items imported in those months 
included: Crude petroleum, £NZ9,403; 
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kerosene, £NZ49,599; mineral turpentine 
£NZ9,172; mineral lubricating oil 
£NZ103,368; refined mineral oils, n. ¢, j, 
£NZ12,951; lubricating greases, £NZ1,035; 
asphalt, bitumen, and road oils, £NZ11. 
191. Together, the foregoing items ae. 
counted for 14 percent of the value of ay 
imports from the United States during 
the period. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, PERY 


Geological activity by oil companies jp 
the montafia jungle area of eastern Pery 
has increased markedly. Compafia de 
Petréleo Ganso Azul is drilling its firg 
well since 1941 at Agua Caliente, Pachiteg 
River, as part of a program of three new 
wells for the year. 

Domestic consumption of petroleum 
products is reported to be increasing, 
and is now more than 50 percent higher 
than in 1940. 


PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


During May 1946 production of crude 
oil in Poland amounted to 9,975 metric 
tons, natural gas to 10,828,000 cubic 
meters (382,389,000 cubic feet), and cas- 
ing-head gasoline to 253 metric tons. 
Totals for the first 5 months of 1946 were 
45,832 metric tons, 68,979,000 cubic meters 
(2,435,980,000 cubic feet), and 1,224 
metric tons, respectively. 


OUTPUT OF RUMANIAN REFINERIES 


Deliveries of petroleum producis from 
Rumanian refineries totaled 1,639,230 
metric tons in the first 5 months of 1946. 
Of this total, 697,482 tons went into 
domestic consumption, 935,373 tons were 
delivered on various Russian accounts, 
and a meager 6,375 tons were exported to 
other countries. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of rubber from British Guiana 
during the first 6 months of 1946 
amounted to 113,551 pounds, a slight 
decrease from the 115,518 pounds ex- 
ported in the corresponding period of 
1945. In both periods, all rubber ship- 
ments went to the United States. 

Balata exports totaled 327,721 pounds 
during the first half of 1946, an increase 
of 127 percent over the 144,268 pounds 
shipped in the first half of 1945. Except 
for 900 pounds in the 1946 period and 
280 pounds in the 1945 period, all balata 
exports were shipped to the United King- 
dom, 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BRITISH MALAYA 


In May 1946, 7,911 tons of dry rubber, 
1,381 tons of wet rubber, and 44 tons of 
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sole crepe rubber were imported into 
Singapore. All this rubber, except 29 
tons of dry rubber, came from the Neth- 
erlands Indies. From Sumatra, alone, 
came 7,353 tons of dry rubber, 1,346 tons 
of wet rubber, and all the sole crepe. 

Rubber exports from Singapore in- 
cluded 12,211 tons of dry rubber, 384 tons 
of sole crepe rubber, and 139 tons of rub- 
ber latex. Dry-rubber exports were as 
follows: United States, 7,439 tons; 
United Kingdom, 4,673 tons; Hong Kong, 
100 tons. All the sole crepe and latex 
exports went to the United Kingdom. 
No exports of wet rubber were reported. 

The foregoing figures do not include 
trade between Singapore and the main- 
land, nor do they include imports and 
exports of any of the other ports of 
Malaya. 

Exports of dry rubber from the port of 
Penang during June 1946 amounted to 
8,425 tons. Of this total, 5,354 tons were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, 1,946 
tons to Canada, and 1,125 tons to the 
United States. 

At the end of June, 21,477 tons of 
rubber were reported in the hands of 
rubber dealers at Penang. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Rubber factories in Poland, destroyed 
during the war, are being rebuilt, reports 
the Polish press. Production at the be- 
ginning of the year was 5 percent of the 
prewar rate, but by June amounted to 20 
percent. By the year’s end, output is 
expected to reach 40 percent. 

The “Pepege” plant in Crudziadz will 
resume operations this fall, and will em- 
ploy 1,000 persons, it is stated. 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER IMPORTS STOPPED, 
uv. 


Imports of synthetic rubber into the 
United Kingdom have stopped, accord- 
ing to a recent statement of the chair- 
man of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
in London. After October nothing but 
natural rubber will be used for tires, it 
was Stated. 


Special Products 


CEMENT IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Cement is one of the chief imports into 
Costa Rica from the United States. In 
1945, 27,617 metric tons of cement valued 
at $576,106 were imported from the 
United States. The value was 3 percent 
of all Costa Rican imports from this 
country, and was exceeded only by wheat 
flour. In 1944 imports of cement from 
the United States amounted to 12,080 
metric tons valued at $290,553, and in 
1941 they amounted to 27,410 tons valued 
at $488,584. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


CERAMIC MANUFACTURE, POLAND 


The State-owned ceramic plant at 
Ziembice, Poland, is the largest and tech- 
nically best equipped in Europe, states 
the Polish press. Sewer pipes, sanitary 
ware, and acid-proof containers of 1,000- 
liter capacity are produced. Employ- 
ees at present number 250, and monthly 
output amounts to 1,000,000 zlotys, it is 
stated. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


RaG SHIPMENTS DISCONTINUED, CHINA 


The trade in old rags in Shanghai, 
China, has not been revived since VJ-day. 
Until 1940, roofing rags were exported 
from Shanghai in fairly large quantities 
(up to as much as 18,000,000 pounds in 
1940), the principal markets being the 
United States, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, and Hong Kong. 

No shipments of rags have been made 
to the United States since the end of the 
war, primarily because the costs of col- 
lecting and processing them for shipment 
are too high to permit their resale under 
United States ceiling prices. Even with- 
out ceilings it is thought unlikely that 
shipments could be resumed any time 
soon, inasmuch as dealers state they are 
unable to carry out any kind of fumiga- 
tion. Moreover, the buildings of two of 
the principal exporting concerns have 
been requisitioned by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for use as warehouses. 


EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Textiles, both raw materials and fin- 
ished products, represented more than 
half of the total value of declared ex- 
ports from Shanghai, China, to the 
United States in June. Details of these 
shipments are as follows (values in U. S. 
dollars) : Skins and furs, $1,108 000; raw 
silk, 685 bales valued at $550,500; human- 
hair nets, $364,000; embroidery items, 
$316,400; feathers, $290,000; silk fabri- 
cated goods, $165,000; and cotton waste, 
$152,500. 


Silk and Products 
REHABILITATION OF SILK INDUSTRY, CHINA 


Prospects are bright for an early re- 
habilitation of the silk industry in the 
Canton area of China. In this region 
seven or eight crops of cocoons are pro- 
duced each year (beginning in the early 
spring and continuing until November), 
and indications are that good returns 
are being received on this year’s invest- 
ments. 

Much of the raw silk now being reeled 
is for the use of the thousands of native 
hand-loom weavers. In one item alone— 
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the traditional glossy-black Cantonese 
cloth, so popular in south China, Indo- 
china, the Malay States, and the South 
Sea Islands—it is estimated some 7,000 
bales will be used. 

A reclamation project soon to be un- 
dertaken is expected to regain 200,000 
mow (6 mow=1 acre) from the delta 
region, which will allow for some increase 
in mulberry orchards as well as an in- 
crease in food production. 

Generally speaking, the Cantonese are 
anxious to put their raw silk and woven 
silk goods back on the market and are 
working hard toward that goal. Their 
wholehearted support is being given to 
sericulture-improvement programs. Any 
large-scale revival of international trade 
in these products, however, is believed 
unlikely for the present, inasmuch as in- 
flationary conditions in China are such 
as to prevent their sale abroad at gen- 
erally acceptable prices. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF RAMIE FIBER, 
BRAZIL 


Production of ramie fiber in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, is on the upgrade again. In the 
1945-46 crop year, a total of 2,166 hec- 
tares were planted from which the yield 
was 1,305 metric tons of fiber. This 
compares most favorably with last year’s 
yield of 619 metric tons from 1,513 hec- 
tares, and exceeds by more than 60 per- 
cent the best prewar production. 

Ramie is utilized in Brazil principally 
in the manufacture of fishing lines and 
threads requiring special resistance fac- 
tors. It is sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for hemp and linen, and low-grade 
ramie is used in making grain bags and 
rope. Small amounts of pure ramie tex- 
tiles are manufactured for experimental 
use in making wearing apparel, but the 
majority of fabrics produced contain 
linen, wool, or both, in addition to ramie. 

Foreign markets have indicated inter- 
est in importing Brazilian ramie, but ex- 
ports from Sao Paulo have been small be- 
cause of the heavy domestic demand for 
the fiber. 


RAMIE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHINA 


Ramie dealers in Shanghai, China, re- 
port they are unable to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy the supply of fiber 
available for export in 1946. Much of 
the land formerly used for ramie crops 
has been diverted to food production. 
Moreover, high labor costs and uncertain 
transportation from field to port present 
additional problems. In view of such ad- 
verse conditions, dealers do not antici- 
pate a large volume of exports either in 
the remainder of the 1946 season or in 
1947. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


The first official estimate for the 1946 
crop of tobacco in Canada indicated a 
yield of 109,918,000 pounds, but Septem- 
ber frosts in Ontario destroyed an esti- 
mated 7,000,000 pounds. In 1945, the 
tobacco crop amounted to 92,345,200 
pounds. The area to be harvested in 
1946 was estimated at 114,096 acres, com- 
pared with 93,145 acres in 1945. 

The area planted to flue-cured tobacco 
in 1946 was reported to be 96,146 acres, 
most of it in Ontario. About 7,000 acres 
in Ontario, however, were damaged by 
frosts. Approximately 77,000 acres were 
devoted to flue-cured tobacco in 1945. 
The first estimate (made before Septem- 
ber frosts) placed production of flue- 
cured tobacco for 1946 at 93,168,000 
‘pounds, compared with 75,353,000 pounds 
in the preceding year. 

The area under Burley tobacco, grown 
exclusively in Ontario, was estimated for 
1946 at 10,300 acres, compared with 9,442 
acres in 1945. Total production of this 
type of tobacco was estimated for 1946 
at 9,270,000 pounds, as compared with 
10,329,500 pounds in 1945. 

The area planted to cigar tobacco in 
Canada rose to 4,200 acres in 1946, from 
3,093 acres in 1945. Most of this type of 
tobacco is grown in Quebec Province. 
Production of cigar tobacco during 1946 
is estimated at 4,270,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 3,300,000 pounds in the pre- 
ceding season. 

Both acreage and production of dark 
tobacco were reduced in 1946. This year, 
1200 acres are being devoted to dark 
tobacco, compared with 1,354 acres in 
1945. Output in 1946 is estimated at 
1,320,000 pounds, compared with 1,412,700 
pounds in 1945. 

The pipe-tobacco acreage in 1946 is 
reported at 2,250 acres, slightly above the 
1945 figure. Production for 1946 is esti- 
mated at 1,890,000 pounds, a reduction of 
60,000 pounds from the 1945 total. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, CHINA 


The 1946 flue-cured leaf-tobacco crop 
of China recently was forecast at about 
75,000,000 pounds, compared with the 
prewar annual average production of 
155,000,000 pounds. Some of the 1946 
output is of low grade and includes sun- 
cured leaf because of the fuel shortage. 

On the basis of the comparatively high 
rate of cigarette production in Shanghai, 
consumption of leaf in that city alone 
May amount to 55,000,000 pounds. 

Under present conditions it is difficult 
to estimate China’s requirements of im- 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
October 7, 1946.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 366—Current Export Bulletin No. 366, 
October 3, 1946. 


I. Automatic Extension of Export Licenses. 


The validity period of all export licenses 
(except licenses to export coal, Schedule B 
Nos. 500100 and 500200), which expire in the 
period October 5 through October 20, 1946, is 
extended through October 21, 1946, provided 
exportations thereunder are to go forward by 
water. Current Export Bulletin No. 364*, 
Subject IV, previously announced the exten- 
sion through October 5 of the validity period 
of all export licenses which were to expire in 
the period September 5 through October 4, 


t Control and 
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1946, provided exportations thereunder were 
to go forward by water. 


II. Copper Content Required To Be Shown 
When Applying for Export Licenses for 
Certain Commodities. 

Effective immediately, when making an ap- 
plication for a license to export the following 
commodities, the applicant must show the 
copper content in pounds: ' 


Copper matte, unrefined copper as 


blister converter copper, anodes___ 640109 
Rubber-covered wire_________-_ ---.-. 643000 
Weatherproof wire.............._. . 643100 
Other insulated copper wire, except 

| a aN toy 643500 
Copper alloys, except brass, bronze, 

migne: Or gold... ....... .. 664998 


III. Revisions in the Positive List. 

A. Additions.—Effective October 10, 1946, 
the following commodity is added to the Pos- 
itive List of Commodities requiring individual 
license for export. (See Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 21.) 





Depart- 


GLY dollar value 











: Processing 
ment of code and limits country 
Commerce Commodity Unit related eroup 
Scheduk commodity 
B No group . 
kK E 
399900 Tape, cotton, varnished, only Lin. vd CHEM11 100 25 
B. Deletions.—Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the Depart- 
Positive List and placed on general license P wcsnone of 
: : mmerce Cor odity 
for exportation to destinations in Group K Schedule men 
B No 
Depart- B 
‘ment of ; 391700 Coated or impregnated cotton fabrics more 
( ommerce Commodity than 12’’ wide except cambric, varnished, 
Schedule which remains on the Positive List 
B No 399900 Coated cotton fabrics more than 12” wide. 
A 516500 | White nonstaining and other cement (re- 
le port standard Portland cement in 516400). 
085805 | Lanolin and other wool grease .? 602300 | Steel bars (hot rolled) containing no alloy, 
226800 Peppermint oil tool steel and specialty steel only, 1 
227998 Jasmine oil inch and under 
319900 | Coated cotton fabrics more than 12” wide 602900 | Wire rods, specialty steel only 


391100 | Oileloth, all kinds 

391300 | Window-shade cloth, cotton base, coated 

391410 | Book cloth, cotton base, pyroxylin-coated 
or impregnated 

391420 | Book cloth, cotton base, starch-filled 

391500 | Pyroxylin-coated or impregnated cotton 
base fabrics more than 12” wide. 


C. Changes in General License GLV 
Values.—The following changes in General 
License GLV values are effective immediately: 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


516400 | Standard portland cement 
644805 | Bronze blanks 
647913 | Bronze castings and forgings_- 


GLV dollar value limits 
Group K Group E 


Old New Old New 


25 None 
1 25 l 3 


tS tw 
’ 





*See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 
ber 28, 1946. 

1The requirements set forth in Subject II 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 887, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

2 Pig’s foot and other hog grease (Schedule 
B No. 085805) remain on the Positive List. 


* The entries on the Positive List of Sched- 
ule B No. 602300 and 602900 are now revised 
to read as follows: 

602300 Other steel bars (hot rolled) 
containing no alloy, 1 
inch and under, except tool 
steel and specialty steel. 

602900 Wire rods except specialty 
steel. 
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D. Shipments of the commodity removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
actual orders for export prior to the effective 
date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


IV. Establishment of a Consolidated License 
for the Exportation of Certain Chemicals 
and Coated Fabrics to Group K Coun- 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


A. Effective immediately, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces the establish- 
ment of a consolidated license procedure for 
the exportation of certain chemicals and 
coated fabrics to Group K countries. 

B. Commodities Covered by the Prcce- 
dure.—A list of the commodities in groups 
covered by this procedure is given below. Ex- 
porters may submit a single consolidated li- 
cense application for the commodities in- 











tries * cluded in each group. 
Processing 
ee code and 
Commodity 5 og related com- 
ie modity 
group 
1) Cambric, varnished - - | 391700 CHEM 11 
Tape, cotton, varnished ; 399900 CHEM 11 
Cambric and muslin (including tape), varnished, for electrical insulation 709300 CHEM ll 
(2) Quebracho ' 233905 | CHEM *9 
(3) Benzoic acid, technical and medicinal grade _- .| 802400 | CHEM 5 
Ethylene glycol 831100 | CHEM 5 
Glycols 831500 | CHEM *5 
Glycols, mixed 831500 CHEM *5 
Acetone 831600 CHEM *5 
*This Processing Code and Related Commodity Group has been changed. 


Under this procedure, applicants should sub- 
mit quarterly a single consolidated license 
application for each group of the above listed 
commodities. This application, if validated, 
will constitute a consolidated license for the 
exportation of the licensed commodities to all 
Group K countries. This single consolidated 
license will authorize the exporter to ship 
to such Group K country or countries as he 
may choose, a total quantity not to exceed 
that approved on the license. 

C. Applications for a Consolidated License 
for Certain Chemicals and Coated Fabrics.— 
1. Applications for a consolidated license for 
the exportation of the commodities listed 
above should be submitted on form IT 419 
in duplicate (accompanied by an acknowledg- 
ment card IT 116) in accordance with the 
procedure for individual license, as set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
pages 32-42, Section II, Part 2. 

2. An application for a consolidated li- 
cense should not be filed unless the applicant 
has a firm order or orders for the quantities 
covered by the application. 

3. In preparing applications, applicants 
need not answer questions 5, 7 (a) and (b), 
10, and 11 of form IT 419. In answer to 
question 3, the words “Group K countries” 
should be inserted. 

4. In all other particulars the provisions 
governing the preparation and submission of 
an individual export license application will 
apply and each application must contain as 
much detailed information as an individual 
license application for the same commodities. 
Such information will include, in answer to 
question 9, the quantity to be shipped, a 
description in sufficient detail to permit accu- 
rate identification including Schedule B num- 
ber, and the total selling price of the item 
and its price per unit when possible. 

D. Who May File Consolidated License Ap- 
plications —Applications for a consolidated 
license for these products will be considered 
only from applicants who submit to this of- 
fice a statement of their previous exports 
of these commodities to Group K countries 
during 1939, 1940, and 1941. 

E. Individual License.—1. Licensees hold- 
ing consolidated licenses for any of the com- 





‘The requirements set forth in Subject IV 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 871, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


modity groups may not file applications for 
individual export licenses for commodities 
in the same grouping. 

2. Applicants who do not qualify for this 
consolidated license must continue to sub- 
mit applications for individual export li- 
censes for these commodities. 

3. Individual licenses will continue to be 
required for exportation of these commodities 
to Group E countries. 

4. Special Project (SP) licenses are not af- 
fected by this procedure. 

F. Time for Filing Applications —Consoli- 
dated license applications may be filed at any 
time but not more than one consolidated 
license in each commodity group will be 
granted to an applicant during each quarter. 
Requests for amendments to a consolidated 
license will be considered, however. 

G. Validity Period—A consolidated license 
for listed chemical products and coated fab- 
rics is valid for a period of one year from 
the date of issuance. 

H. Export Clearance.—1. When shipments 
are made under a consolidated license for 
these listed products the license need not 
be presented to the Collector of Customs. 
However, holders of such licenses must indi- 
cate on the shippers’ export declaration the 
consolidated license symbol (CL), followed 
by the license number, in the space normally 
reserved for the export license number. Col- 
lectors of Customs are authorized to clear 
such shipments without presentation of the 
consoildated license. 

2. This use of the consolidated license 
symbol and number when making a shipment 
is a certification by the licensee that he has 
complied with the provisions of the con- 
solidated license for the commodity and 
amounts therein specified. . 

3. After each shipment is made, the li- 
censee must enter complete information con- 
cerning the shipment on the back of the 
license in the space there provided. Upon 
completion of shipments against a consoli- 
dated license, or at the expiration of the 
validity period of a license, whichever is 
sooner, the license must be returned promptly 
with all attachments to the Commodities 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

I. Amendments.—Requests for amend- 
ments of consolidated licenses for these 
chemical products and coated fabrics should 
be submitted pursuant to the provisions set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
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21, page 39, Section II, Part 2, Title A, Item 


24. For example, amendments of quantity 
may be requested in this manner to cover 
additional orders. 

J. Additional information regarding the 
consolidated license for chemical products 
and coated fabrics as listed may be obtained 
from the Health Supplies and Chemicals 
Division, Commodities Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from our New York 
Office on the 60th Floor of the Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue. 


V. Extension of Consolidated License (CL) 
Procedure To Include Additional Building 
Materials When Destined to Group K 
Countries 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, commencing with the fourth 
quarter, the consolidated license (CL) pro- 
cecure, as set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 21, page 50, Part 6, as amended 
by Subject I of Current Export Bulletin No. 
353,* is extended to include the following 
additional building materials when destined 
to Group K countries: 


(3) Fea citee neuer a eres 390100 
(2) Felt-base floor coverings___-__- 390300 
(3) Gypsum lining paper_____---~-- 473500 

Roofing felt paper__........-~-- 473500 


(4) Asbestos cement sheets \4’’ 
thick and under, other than 


electrical or insulating___-___ 545915 
(5) Gypsum, calcined (plaster of 
WORT ai. on crctin ee eaeae 548400 


(6) Woven-wire screen cloth, insect. 608610 
(7) Lavatories, sinks, and other 

plumbing fixtures___..___-~~- 612500 

(8) Heating system controls, only.. 615280 
(9) Circular saws, not metal cutting, 

except diamond. ......._.... 615517 
Steel band, pit drag, and mill 


saws, woodworking_______-__-_ 615520 

Crosscut and hand saws, and 
POFG, ‘GB. nhs sebsil ee 615698 

(10) Augers and bits, woodworking, 
CB 62 AS ocean, 615710 

(11) Shovels, spades, scoops, and 
drainage: G00M.....6c0565-.0% 616200 

(12) Ballast forks, stone forks, and 
trowels and parts, only______ 617898 

(13) Door locks and lock sets of iron, 
steel, brass, and bronze_____-_ 618000 
Hinges and butts, iron and steel_ 618200 
Other builder’s hardware_-__-_-_- 618300 

Hinges and ctutts of brass or 
etd catiniganwiunukane 646500 
(14) Refrigerator locks_.....-.....- 618100 


(15) Guttering; Robertson protected 
metal roofing sheets; roofing, 
steel, asbestos-coated; roofing, 
steel, asphalt-coated; roofing 
tile, vitrified steel__._._.____-_ 620998 
(16) Plumber’s brass goods except 
flushometers (include faucets, 
cocks, shower and bath fit- 
tings, thermostatic water- 
mixing valves, and other 
brass plumbing fixtures)____ 645600 
(17) Brass and bronze window strips, 
and windows and parts, only. 647998 
(18) Fuse plugs under 2300 volts____ 703405 
Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, 
lighting switches and parts, 
i Wiese aeons 70950 


tures and parts, ercept air- 
port lighting fixtures, and 


cargo lights and parts______- 709700 
Other wiring supplies, except 
eee ee 709800 


*See Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 3, 
1946. 
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(19) Rigid metal conduit, iron or 
Es See eee ne nro 709415 

Rigid metal conduit, other than 
te aS ee ee eee 709418 

Other metal conduit, outlet 
and switch boxes___--------- 709490 
(20): Wheelbarrows... ......-. 799100 
(21) Asbestos roofing, only__-------- 969600 


B. Beginning with the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1946, therefore, and for each sub- 
sequent calendar quarter, exporters should 
submit a separate consolidated license ap- 
plication covering the exportation of each 
group of commodities as listed in part A 
hereof. Where shipment is to be made from 
more than one port of exit, or if unusual 
circumstances exist, exporters are permitted 
to submit more than one application during 
a calendar quarter for the same commodity 
or commodities. However, the total amount 
covered by all applications submitted by a 
single exporter must not exceed the amount 
which would have been covered by one ap- 
plication. (For example: If an exporter’s 
quarterly requirement of asbestos cement 
sheets 4%4’’ thick and under is 2,500 lbs., and 
shipments will be made from three different 
ports of exit, he may submit three separate 
applications totaling 2,500 lbs.) 

C. Time for Filing Applications.—Applica- 
tions for the fourth calendar quarter of 1946 
should be submitted not later than October 
20, 1946. Applications for subsequent calen- 
dar quarters should be submitted on or be- 
fore the 15th day of the last month preceding 
the beginning of a new calendar quarter. 

D. Individual Export Licenses.—1. Appli- 
cations for individual licenses covering the 
exportatiqn to Group K countries of the com- 
modities listed in part A hereof will continue 
to be accepted until October 10, 1946, pro- 
vided it is anticipated that shipment will be 
made before October 20, 1946. Individual li- 
cense applications received after October 10, 
1946, will not be considered, but will be re- 
turned without action to the applicant un- 
less undue hardship is established. Upon 
receipt of such returned applications, each 
exporter should submit an application for a 
consolidated license for each commodity 
listed in part A hereof in an amount sufficient 
to cover his total quarterly requirements for 
the specific commodity. 

2. Individual export licenses will continue 
to be required for the exportation of these 
commodities to Group E countries. 

E. Exporters are reminded that, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 3€5, Subject II, question (3) of 
the application (form IT-419) should be an- 
swered by inserting the words “Group K 
Countries.” 





Bolivia’s Angostura 
Dam Should Spur 
Farm Yields 


(Continued from p. 9) 


This Cochabamba area has valleys that 
are high drainage plains formed on the 
southern slopes of the Andes spur range 
known as the Cochabamba Cordillera. 
The valley of Cochabamba proper, aver- 
aging 8,300 feet in altitude, is a mod- 
erately rolling plain, draining generally 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actnal selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dol 


with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; 


gourdes to a dollar. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, ed 
the Haitian gourde is fixed at§ 





Average rate 


—. 


Latest available quotation 














Country | Unit quoted | Typeofexchange | | 
| 1944 (an- | 
| nual) 
| 
Argentina_| Paper peso. | Preferential. ...._.__- | $3. 73 
TEES | 4. 23 
Ly aE | 4.94 
| Free market..........- | 4.03 
Bolivia___- Boliviano. ._| Controlled. ..........- 42. 42 | 
))06 ae 51. 80 
Brazil. ....| Cruzeiro !___| Official......_.__. cal 16. 50 
Free market ae 19. 57 
| Special free market } 20. 20 
Cae. ..... Renee Special___..._- ane 19. 37 
| Export draft. .....- 25. 00 
| Free market...........| 31. 85 
ee rr 31. 00 
Colombia__|_....do.......| Commercial bank__.__| 1.75 | 
| Bank of Republic--- 1. 76 
| | Curb tala atea 1.75 
Costa Rica| Colon__.__. | Uncontrolled. ..__.... 5. 66 
| Controlled 5. 62 
A ee? | Free _- 1.00 
Ecuador...| Sucre... --- | Central bank (official 14. 06 
Honduras_| Lempira__..| Official A, 2. 04 | 
Mexico____| Peso eh) Oe 4.85 | 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba. - Ba 5. 00 
| Curb a 5.72 
Paraguay..| Guarani ...| Official..._.___- 3.11 | 
| Se A ae aaa 
Se [eee ...do 6. 50 | 
Salvador. .| Colon_.- do ain 2. 50 | 
Uruguay._| Peso Controlled _.______- 1. 90 | 
| | Free: 
EES 1.90 | 
Other purposes §_. 1.85 | 
Venezuela.| Bolivar...._| Controlled _...........| 3.35 | 
| 2 ae 7 3. 35 | 








July Approxi- 
1945 (an-| 1946 | Rate wos Vs 
nual) | (month- | “© | U :¥e ate 
ly) . 8. cur- 
wid rency 
$3 73 | $3 73 $3. 73 | $0 2681 Sept. 5, 1946 
23 | 23 | .23 | . 236 Do, 

4.94| 4.94] 4.94} "2024 Do. 
4.04 | 4.08} 4.06 | . 2463 Do. 
ea ee 
me] 1660) ©. |......-.--f...c0mm 
19. 50 19.90 | #1872 | "0534 | Aug. 31,194 
20. 3) (*) ie ~snsenel 
~ oo | Z 00 = 4 “ou Aug; ot ae 
ov. “~. ~~ . 
32. 24 33.34 | 34.21 0292 | Do, 
31.00 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 | Do. 
1.75 1.75 | 1. 746 . 5727 | June 30, 194 
1. 76 1.76 1. 755) . 5698 Do, 
1.83 saad 1. 83 . 5464 | Do. 
5. 68 *5. 67 | 5.95 . 1681 | Sept. 26, 1946 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
7 00 | 1 4 ] 1. 0U 1. 0000 | Ae, 31, 1946 
3.77 15.04 | 515.04 . 0665 do. 
2. 04 2.04) 2.04 .4902 | Aug. 7, 1946 
4.86 | 4.86 | 4.86 . 2058 | July 31,1946 
5.00 5) oe 5. 00 . 2000 o, 21, 1946 
6. 62 5. 53 | 5. 40 . 1852 | do 
: “4 . 12; 3 12 . 3205 amt, 7, 1946 
3. 4 26 3. 26 . 3067 | )o. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Aug: 31, 1946 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | 0. 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | Aug. 29, 1946 
1. 90 1.90] 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 
1,82 1. 785 1. 785 - 5602 | Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Sept. 3, 1946 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 


replacing the milreis. 


Since November 1942, 
dollar. 


2 The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 eru- 
zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, 


to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a 


decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 


Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 


1946. On August 19, 1946, 


the selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar 
3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


§ A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


( ; Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04 


On May 6, 1946, an 


additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 
* Average for April 1946. 
** Average for June 1946. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





from east to west, but with transverse 
Slopes draining from north to south. 


Vegetation—Main Crops 


Good climate and soil result in abun- 
dant vegetation. The eucalyptus tree 
has been planted extensively but needs 
to be replanted in many areas to replace 
trees cut for usein the mines. Molle and 
willow trees also thrive in this area. 

Corn and alfalfa are the chief crops, 
followed by wheat and potatoes, barley, 
quinua, and truck crops. Citrus fruits 
have been grown successfully, and plums, 
peaches, quinces, apples, and grapes 
ripen from December through April. 


Temperatures range from a low of 
21.2° F. in June and July to a high not in 
excess of 102.2° F. in November and De- 
cember. Total precipitation amounted 
to 763 mm. in 1944, and to 458.5 mm. in 
the first 10 months of 1945. 


Power Plants Contem plated 


The flow of water over the Angostura 
Dam will make possible the installation 
of two power plants to supply current to 
the city of Cochabamba and surrounding 
towns. 

Work has not yet started on these 
power plants. 
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Brazil—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 


marks was published 


in the Diario 


Oficial. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from the date of publication: 





Trade-mark 


Mester 


Merasivacin 
Vacimerasin 
Indiana 
Penicula 
Proman 
Adese | 


Sulfarlem 


Indian 


Glicolin 


Tarborats 


Rolmer 


Disprina 


Regalo 


Dicomarina 


Dicunarol 
Helium 
Denturlyke 


Naturlyke 
Perfect 


Class No. and product 


21—Motorcyeles, bi- 
cycles, ete. 

11—Metal boxes, ete 

17— File cabinets, etc 

40-—-C hairs, ete 

S—Ice boxes, ete 

3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation. 

2—A pharmaceutical 
preparation. 

13— Metal plates, ete 

42—Sparkling wines 

l14--Glass ampoules, 
glass bottles, ete 

3-A pharmaceutical 
preparation 

3—-Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts 

&— Precision, scientific 
(including for indus- 
trial, educational, and 
utility purposes, 
measures and scales of 
all kinds) instruments 
Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy. 

3—Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts 

13—Articles of precious 
metals and jewelry. 
Articles of semiprecious 


metals, imitations of 
precious metals and 
jewelry ° 


30—Articles manufac- 
tured from natural or 
artificial silk piece 
goods or of knit goods. 

35-——Hides and skins pre- 
pared (leather) or not. 
Manufactures of hides, 
skins or leather not in- 
cluded in other classes, 

%—Outer wearing ap- 
parel (clothing, shoes, 
hats, knit goods, stock- 
ings, and unspecified). 

37-Underwear and bed 
sheets, table covers, 
ete, 

18—Perfumesandscented 

Preparations 
for cleaning and con- 
servation of teeth and 
hair, and _ brushes. 
Combs and other toilet 
articles not specified. 

3— Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy. 

41—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 

3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation. 

do 

41—-Matte 

10—Dental plastic mate- 
rials and supplies. 

do 
6—Eleetric 
generators. 
8—Electrie transformers 
and reactors, electrical 
heating and illumina- 
ting appliances 


soaps 


motors and 


1946 
Aug. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 





Trade-mark 


Kondure 


Bufalo 
Adenotiol 


Gencelmin 


Fosnema 


Aradan 
Lenamida 
Leucosan 
Concordia 
Stratopen 
Pastor 
Texcela 
Telamite 
Fire Chief 
Firefighter 
Hermetite 


Ethersone 
Da-Kota 


Lenitol 


Saridon 


Bernosol 
Antibaf 


Monroe 

Radar Aguardente 
Fidalgo 

Sir 

Buik 

Azteca 
Constelacao 


Lumite 
Permanente 
Rino-Steg 


Hexanitol 


Licarbin 
Snipe 


Colt 
Cob 
Minx 
Kalsogen 


El As 
Clipper 


Pulman 


Class No. and product 


4—Concret curing com- 
pound. 
6—Electric motors 


3—A pharmaceutical prod- | 
t 


uct. 
Chemical 


en 


substances 


and other preparations | 


for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vac- 
cines and biocultures 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. 
3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration. 
do 
do 
do 
21— Airplanes 
17—Fountain pens, etc 
41—Salad oil 
31—Belting 
50— Brake lining 
31—Fire hoses 
do 
31— Liquid 
for joints. 
&—Fans 
41—Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparations 
for substances for the 
same purpose, pre- 
served or not. 
3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation. 
3—Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vac- 
cines and biccultures 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. 
2—A veterinary product 
46—Tube to prevent 
clouding of glasses. 
28—Spoons, Knives, etc 
4$2—Brandy 
&—Stoves, heaters, show- 
ers, ete. 
44—-Cigarettes, cigars, ete 
36-— Footwear 
&8-Radios 
38—Paper for writing, 
binding, and drawing 
of all kinds. Other 
paper manufactures 
(not included in other 
classes). 
28—Plastie screen 
17—Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 

3—A pharmaceutical 
product. 
3—Chemical 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 

pharmacy. 
do 
21—Vehicles of all kinds 
for manual, animal, 
mechanical, or aviato- 
rial traction 
do 
do 
do 
i8— Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified 
&8—Siphon water boxes 
39—Articles of rubber or 
gutta-percha (not in 
cluded in other classes). 
10—Instruments, appa- 


compounds 


substances | 


ratus, and appliances, | 
medicinal, surgical, vet- | 


erinary for curative 
purposes or in relation 


to the health of man or | 


animals 
do 


Date 


of 


publi- 
cation 


1946 
Aug. 


Do. 
Aug. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Aug. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Aug. 
Do. 


Do. 


15 


13 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 
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| | 
Date of 
Trade-mark | Class No. and product. publi- 
} cation 
3 ba —_——— 
| 1946 
Titanic | 8—Stoves, showers, etc___| Aug. 16 
Gadofenol.. | 2—Disinfectant ____- ; Do. 
Pi-lod | 3—A pharmaceutical | Do. 
| preparation. 





Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
expires before the first notice of the 
mark is published. Thirty days from 
such publication is allowed in which to 
file opposition, although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication which 
is usually made within 30 days from date 
of first publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1946 
E verfit Men’s, children’s and | Aug. 14 
women’s clothing, fab- 
rics, ete. 
Itaitex Medicinal and pharma- | Aug. 28 
| ceutical products. 
Vermouth | Wines and liquors Aug. 9 
Vermouth Label._| Vermouth and liquors Aug. 14 
Skamdex Safes, vaults, cash regis- | Aug. 26 
| ters, filing cabinets, | 
office furniture, folders, | 
calculators and all | 
other office equipment | 
| and supplies. 
M Horseshoe nails Aug. 28 
Magnesurico A pharmaceutical prep- | Do. 


aration for the treat- | 
ment of digestive dis- | 


eases. 
Dalen Portland cement July 30 
Cubex Insecticides ___ - Aug. 28 
Vitol-K Medicinal and pharma- | Aug. 30 
ceutical preparations. 
A totiazil Pharmaceutical products Do. 
Solutiazin do Do. 
Atoxotiazin do Do. 
Sefiode do Do. 
Menetoline do Do. 
Raquiferol do Do. 
Sualax do Do. 
Argire Shoe-making equipment Aug. 22 
and supplies. 
Ago G0... Do. 
Argiropolis do Do. 
Massey Harris Agricultural machinery Aug. 26 


and accessories. 
M-H do Do. 
Untical Mineral waters, wine, in- | Aug. ‘ 
secticides, and medic- 
inal products. 


C.A.P.E.A Enamelware Do. 
Brea Blanca Essences, extracts, lo- | Aug. 26 
tions, and other toilet 
and perfumery articles. 
Moja do Do. 
Meliadeemis do Do. 
Myrurgia do Do. 
Flor De Piason do Do. 
Maderas De Ori- do L* De 
ente. 
Clavel De Espana do Do. 
Jungla do Do 
Morisca do Do. 
Orgia do Do. 
Futur Perfumery products Aug. 24 
Augure do ; Do. 
Raugour do Do. 
Robert Piguet do Do. 
Limrairine La | Officeandschoolsupplies | Aug. 15 
Rousse. 
Buco-Tiazol-Om Medicinal and pharma- | Aug. 1 


ceutical preparations. 
Buco-Tiacim-Om do Do. 
Buco-Om do Do. 
Emosa Watches, clocks, and | Aug. 26 
watch-repairing equip- 


ment. 

Tourist Watches, clocks, and ac- Do. 
cessories. 

Rodana Watches and clocks, parts Do. 


and accessories. 
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| | Date of Date of 
Trade-mark Product | applica- Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
tion | cation 
1946 1946 
Hermes : | Watches and accessories__| Aug. 26 Kirsten 8—Pipes, cigarette hold- | Sept. 12 
Partergina Medicinal, biological,and | Aug. 16 ers, ete. 
pharmaceutical prepa- a 6—Pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
rations. uct. 
Ceydelia Cotton fabrics, cotton | Aug. 20 Fresh 6— Deodorant Do 
goods. Olla Legitime So- | Liquor Sept. 18 
Vixella ea do Do. lola. 
Aza_- — 2 ae Do. Aguardiente Nat- do Do. 
Day & Night___- do : Do. ural 48¢. 
Ramada ee >< Do. Raytheon Classes 21 and 26—Recti- Do. 
A Cross (sign) All kinds of glass articles.| Aug. 17 fiers, regulators, trans- 
A Cross Sur- _.do : Do. formers, and _ electro- 
rounded. magnet and _ photo- 
By Circles (sign) do iat Do. graphic supplies. 
Opaceta.......... Woolen yarns. _-_-_- Aug. 14 
Rayolanda________ ._.do PBA 3 Do. 
Tenasco = 5 ae aS Do. 
Lagarto____-- | Agricultural implements Do. Panama.—The following applications 
and construction equip- ‘ - 
ae ment. for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
oyal Ascot Gin Aug. 26 : . : 
De Witt’s ""] Pharmaceutical prepera- Do. lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
| tions in general. iti j j 
Red Hackle Sooteh whbiy “el noted. Opposition must be made within 


(Pluma Roja) 





El Salvador.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published on the date indi- 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from the 
date of publication. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publi- 
cation 


1946 
Opotonico Pharmaceuticals Aug. 7 
Behring Bacteriological products Do. 
Cardiazol Chemicals and pharma- Do. 
ceuticals. 
E. Behring Bacteriological products Do 
Quinoplasmina Pharmaceuticals Do. 
Fibrolisina Chemicals and pharma- Do. 
ceuticals. 
Knoll do Aug. 8 
Klimakton do Do. 
Almorsan_- do Do. 
Euboldina ee Do. 
Cholival _.do Do. 
Estipticina do Do. 
Merck ___. do Do. 
Sas___- : Pharmaceuticals, chemi- | Aug. 17 
cals, and alcoholic bev- 
erages. 
De Witt’s Pharmaceuticals Aug. 15 
Uvita Chemicals, pharmaceu- | Aug. 19 
ticals, minerals and 
soda waters and beer. 
Curasma Chemicals and pharma- Do. 
ceuticals. 
Vital-Humus do Do. 
Viva Cal Tritu- Lime Aug. 31 
Rada. 
Sadevhets Tand- | Matches Do. 
Stickor. 





Guatemala.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario 
Oficial. Opposition must be filed with- 
in 40 days from the date of first publi- 
cation: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 
tion 
1946 
.| 27—Watches and accesso- | Sept. 9 
ries. 
Ferrofitina 6—Medicinal, pharma- | Sept. 10 
ceutical, and chemical 
products. 
Resyl___-_-_- : . [ae Do. 
Fortossana a do ; Do. 
Nurorals -3 do ; Do. 
Quino-Fitina _...do : Do. 
Androstina _..do Do. 
Prokliman _..do . Do. 
Peristaltina ___- _.do Do. 
Digifolina do : Do. 


90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publi- 
cation 
1946 
Vitan Pharmaceutical, medici- Aug. 15 
nal, chemical, and other 
products 
Pectoral Cough medicine Do 
De Witt’s Pharmaceutical prepara- Dx 
tions 
Lucozade Prepared chemicals for Do 
medicinal use, etc 
Ross's Mineral waters, sodas, Do 
etc. 
Eterna Cigarette lighters, clocks Sept. 17 


and parts, jewelry, pa- 
per products, photo- 
graphic items, chemi- 
cals, cosmetics, toilet 
preparations, etc 
Medicinal preparation for Do 

treatment of disorders 
of digestive tract 


Magnesurico 


Pierre Dune Perfumes, toilet prepara- Do 
tions, etc. 

Messager Perfumes Sept. 1s 

Bolero Perfumes and toilet prep- Do 
arations. 

Cattleya Perfumes Do 

Canoe Perfumes and toilet prep- Do 
arations 

Medinal Medicinal and _ phar- | Sept. 19 
maceutical products 

Neotropina Medicinal products, in Do 
secticides, disinfectants, 
ete. 








Far-East Rubber 
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personnel will probably have increased 
individual responsibilities and will re- 
quire higher salaries as compared with 
prewar years, while intermediate super- 
visory functions will devolve mostly upon 
Asiatic staff. 

The condition of workers on estates 
early this summer was already much im- 
proved over their condition at the end 
of 1945, and there is now no danger of 
starvation in Malaya, although ration- 
ing of cereals and rice in particular is 
and will continue to be severe for at least 
another year. 
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The overall picture for Malaya is that 
an active, alert business community jg 
now prepared again to do business on g 
large scale “at the old stand,” but with 
native rubber more significant than jt 
was in prewar years. 


Indies Leads in Capacity 


The Netherlands Indies, as we knew it 
prewar, had attained a larger capacity 
for production of rubber than any other 
country. Java was rated capable of pro. 
ducing nearly 125,000 tons of estate rub. 
ber annually; Borneo and the Eastern 
Islands had a capacity of 110,000 tons 
annually (nearly all native rubber). 
Sumatra and its satellite islands are, 
however, the keystone of both the estate 
and the native industry in the Indies, 
and were capable, alone, of producing 
175,000 tons of estate rubber and 225,000 
tons of native rubber. 

In 1941, the Indies as a whole actually 
exported 301,000 metric tons of estate 
rubber and 338,000 metric tons of native 
rubber. Information on the native areas 
under rubber has now been made avail- 
able. It indicates that enough trees have 
been planted to produce more than 475,- 
000 tons of native rubber annually. And 
in prewar years, the natives of the Neth- 
erlands Indies demonstrated that they 
were the lowest-cost producers of natural 
rubber. 


Dutch Control Limited 


At the moment the Dutch are in full 
control in Borneo, Celebes, Bali, Lombok 
and other eastern islands, in Banka and 
Billiton (the tin islands), and in Rhiow. 
Java and Sumatra are under Allied mili- 
tary jurisdiction, under the _ British 
Southeast Asia command, but the Allied 
occupation extends only to principal 
ports and (in Java) to a few additional 
inland towns. Except for the limited 
areas encompassed within these Allied 
perimeters, the rest of Java and Sumatra 
is in the nominal jurisdiction of the 
Indonesians, and commercial operations 
by the Dutch in those areas are not 
possible. 

Consequently, up to the present time, 
the Dutch activities in rubber have been 
limited to the collection and sale of stocks 
in the Allied-occupied ports, the stimula- 
tion of native rubber production and 
trade in Borneo and on the limited num- 
ber of rubber estates in Borneo and 
Celebes and other small islands under 
Dutch jurisdiction. In effect, they have 
had to concentrate on the production and 
trade in native rubber in Borneo. Tap- 
ping on a few estates in Java near 
Batavia was just beginning in early July. 

The entire amount of rubber purchased 
by the Dutch up to the end of May was 
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just under 17,000 metric tons, of which 
over 8,250 tons was purchased in May; 
they were just beginning to gain head- 
way; continuation of purchases at the 
May rate gave them approximately 
95,000 tons for the first half of 1946. 
During the last half of 1946, the Dutch 
estimated that they would obtain 55,000 
from the areas under their jurisdiction. 

The writer’s own estimate for 1947 is 
that the Dutch will probably be able to 
obtain 135,000 tons of rubber, including 
continued purchases of stocks in Java 
as well as new production in the areas 
under Dutch jurisdiction. They are en- 
deavoring to stimulate the production of 
native rubber in forms suitable for the 
world market, encouraging the estab- 
lishment of small smoke-houses, and es- 
tablishing Government-operated remill- 
ing factories for slab rubber. Lacking 
sufficient remilling capacity to handle 
the slab rubber produced in Borneo, they 
have contracted with Singapore remill- 
ers for remilling some of this produc- 
tion for the time being. 


In Interior of Java 


This leaves the estate-rubber indus- 
tries in Java and Sumatra and the na- 
tive-rubber industry in Sumatra—all at 
present outside Allied control—for con- 
sideration. Except in negligible in- 
stances, no organized production of rub- 
ber was going on in Java in the Indo- 
nesian areas this summer. However, the 
stocks on estates in the interior are 
mostly intact, and buildings and equip- 
ment which were left in fair condition 
when the Japanese surrendered had in 
most cases suffered only petty pilfer- 
age—at any rate on estates in the reoc- 
cupied areas, several of which had been 
inspected by Dutch officials. Practically 
no rubber has yet been moved from Java 
except through the Dutch buying oper- 
ations. 


Sumatran Trade With Malaya 


In Sumatra, in August 1945, the stocks 
of rubber at ports and on estates were re- 
ported at approximately 50,000 tons, ac- 
cording to Japanese records. No com- 
pany-directed operations of estates in 
Sumatra is possible at present; it is prob- 
able that tapping by natives and former 
employees is going on to some extent. 
Large quantities of rubber from Sumatra 
and nearby islands have been imported 
into Singapore, Penang, and other Ma- 
layan ports, but it is estimated that as of 
June 30, 1946, 20,000 tons of old stocks 
still remained to be shipped. 

The Malayan statistics of rubber im- 
ports show that, during the first half of 
1946, 54,255 tons of rubber were imported 
from Sumatra, 2,162 tons from Borneo, 
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and 2,412 tons from other islands of the 
Netherlands Indies—a total of 58,829 
long tons. The writer’s estimate was 
that a further 8,000 tons of such im- 
ports, chiefly in the early months of 
1946, were not included in the reported 
Statistics (which, it is understood, did 
not cover imports into Malacca and 
Province Wellesley). Upon importation, 
this rubber lost its identity and was sub- 
sequently handled by the British the 
same as rubber of Malayan origin. This 
trade was actually carried on by Indo- 
nesians and Chinese. The Dutch re- 
ceived no financial benefit nor allocation 
credit from this trade. Incidentally, the 
entire production of the Netherlands In- 
dies had been allocated by the Combined 
Rubber Committee to the United States 
for this period. None of this rubber 
reaching Malaya from the Netherlands 
Indies was considered by British author- 
ities to be covered by that allocation. 

It is apparent that the major part of 
this movement consists of newly pro- 
duced native rubber from southern Su- 
matra (chiefly the Palembang and 
Djambi areas). The total arrivals in 
Malaya from Sumatra have been re- 
ported for recent months as follows: 
April, 13,299 tons; May, 12,322; June, 
12,130; July, 14,958; August, 14,099 tons. 
The rate of movement has shown an up- 
ward tendency to date, and, although it 
is possible that interceptions by Dutch 
patrol boats may affect this trade, no 
situation seems likely to develop that 
will prevent the world for any extended 
period from obtaining the rubber pro- 
duced by Sumatran natives. 

When a report on the Netherlands In- 
dies was submitted July 9, lacking data 
for any period later than May, the 
amount of rubber that would be shipped 
from Sumatra in the last half of 1946 
was estimated at 70 000 tons; it is evident 
from data now available that this figure 
is likely to be exceeded. The July esti- 
mate of the 1947 expected shipments, at 
125,000 tons, was intended to be a con- 
servative estimate, and now one seems 
fully warranted in estimating not less 
than 150,000 tons shipments for 1947 
from Sumatra. Whether the Dutch, or 
the Indonesians, Chinese, and British, 
will benefit from this trade will depend 
on future developments. 


Types of Rubber Available 


The stocks of rubber in the producing 
countries when the Japanese surrendered 
were large—about 75,000 tons in Malaya, 
85,000 tons in the Netherlands Indies, 
148,000 (after fire losses) in Indochina, 
possibly 12,000 in Siam and British 
Borneo—or a total of 320,000 tons. 
These, with the exception of possibly 
20,000 tons stocks in Java, will all have 
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ported leaf for the next season, but the 
figure is expected to be high. 

Current production of cigarettes in 
Shanghai has reached approximately 50 
percent of the prewar level, according to 
data for the first 6 months of 1946 sup- 
plied by the Shanghai Cigarette Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 





been moved by the end of 1946. There- 
after there will be no more of the blocked 
and massed old rubber. 

It is clear that new rubber reaching 
consuming countries in 1946 and 1947 
will be predominantly of native origin. 
This means more browns and blankets 
than prewar. While the percentage of 
native rubber prepared as smoked sheets 
may increase, this development is not 
certain, and there will be less first- 
quality smoked sheets than in prewar 
years because of the non-operation of 
estates in Java and Sumatra. The pro- 
duction of first-quality plantation crepes 
will likewise be limited. 

At present the only sources for liquid 
latex are Liberia and British Malaya. It 
is estimated that the total amount of 
latex shipped from the Far East in 1946 
will not exceed 4,000 tons d.r.c. De- 
pending upon the speed with which 
installations of equipment are made, the 
amount shipped in 1947 from Malaya 
and other Far Eastern sources might 
increase to anywhere between 12,000 and 
20,000 tons. Meanwhile, the contracts 
under which the United States buys the 
surplus rubber production of Latin 
American countries are all due to ex- 
pire—so the quantities of wild rubber 
available will dwindle. 

On the whole, the types of rubber 
available for use in 1947 should repre- 
sent an improvement over 1946. How- 
ever, the types and qualities stock- 
piled during 1947 will obviously 
affect the material available for factory 
consumption. 





British Guiana’s imports of common 
soap during the first 4 months of 1946 
amounted to 64,225 pounds, valued at 
$9,044 (British Guiana currency), com- 
pared with 523,191 pounds, valued at 
$77,201, in the corresponding period in 
1945, according to the British press. 
Imports of fancy soap in the January— 
April period in 1946 were valued at 
$36,503, against $8,656 in the like period 
in 1945. 













The Office of Internationa] Trade, De- 
Partment of Commerce, announced on 
October 8 that 85 nonferrous-meta] 
Plants in Germany, Which have been 
Officially @pproved for reparations by 
the Allied Contro] Council in Berlin, 


Such expressions of 
interest should be addressed to the Rep- 
arations Staff, Office of Internationa] 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and Should be received 
4S soon as Possible. An expression of 
interest does not Constitute a commit- 
Ment to Purchase. 

Inquirers should State whether 


for, and the availability of, similar fa- 
Cilities Within this country, 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers Should give 


to: (1) City and country to which trans- 
fer would be Made; (2) whether it would 
be used and 
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ALUMIN] M PLANTS 


Vereinigte Aluminum 
erke A. G., at Schwan- | 
dorf, Bavaria. 

Kar] Schmidt, at Neckar- Aluminum Second. 
Sulm, W, B, ary ingot, Cast- 
ings and Pistons. 

Aluminum manu- 
acture., 


Alumina manufac- 
ture, 


Vereinigte Aluminum. 
Werke (remelting plant 
being retained), at Grey- 
enbroich. 

Aluminum Industrie A.G, 

“hippis Martinswerk, at 
Berghein-Erft Koln 
(NR.), 

Vereinigte Aluminum 
Werke, at Lunen, West- 
Phalia. 

Aluminum Rheinfelden a. 
m. b. H. (except plant 
existing before 1933), at 
Rheinfelden, Baden. 


Calcined alumina. 


Alumin aand 
aluminum, 


Primary alumi- 
num manufac. 
ture only, 


Alumin um by 
Bayer Process 3; 
chemica] aluminum » at of alumina Plant 
ud wigshafen. for Production 
of aluminum by 
Jeviele Pechi- 

nen pri CeSs. 
Duerener Metallwerke. at Aluminum. 

Guilini, Lud wigshafen 


Rudolph Rautenbach. at Aluminum alloy 
Solingen. castings 
Stahlwerke Mark Metall- Remelted alumi- 


werke, Hamburg. 


e at num, aluminum 
W ilhelmsburg 


Pure alloys, alu- 
minum s Ider, 
High-silicon-aly. 

minum alloy 
Vereinigte Aluminum Aluminum Dig, 

Verke A.G., at Toeging, Sheet, extrusions 

Bavaria. rod billets and 


Lurgi-Thermac. at Horren 


Kreidler, at Kornwestheim, Aluminum draw 
W. Be. Ing, ¢ Xtruding. 
Wieland-Werke. at Voeh- Aluminum eXxtru- 

ringen, B. Sions, 
ereinigte Leichtmeta]] Aluminum alloys, 
Werke G m. b. H., at Sheets, rods, 
Laatzen Hannover. tubes, duralum,- 
num, 
Fe M. Halbzeugwerk, Aluminum sheet 


G.m. b. 1., at Eveking 
Rheinische Blattmetal] A 

G., at Grevenbr dich, 
Versevoerder Metallwerke 

G.m. b H., at Werdah]. 


and strip 
Aluminum foil 


Aluminum 
rounds 
Strips 

Aluminum Sheets 
4nd strips 

Semifinished alu- 
minum alloys, 


Plates, 
and 

iat M. G. m. b. H., at 

Bonn. 
Juerener Leight meta}y- 
Werke, at Berlin Witte- 
nau. 

Aluminum Walzwerke, at 
V ‘uetoeschingen, Baden. 

Vereinigte Aluminum 
Werke a: Rottwerk, 
at Pocking (Passau). 
Bavaria. 


Aluminum semi- 
Manufactures 
Manufacture of 
aluminum Sili- 
Cate alloy 


PLANTS PRODUCING OR FAR- 
RIC ATING SEy ERA] NON- 
FERRO! S METALS 


W.& Ww. Schenk k G., at 
Maulbronn, Gtr, Hesse. 
‘ereinigte Deutsche Met- 
allwerke, at Heddern- 
heim, Gtr. Hesse, 


Aluminum, brass, 
Stee] Castings 
Aircraft parts; 
aluminum, cop- 
Per, brass. mag- 
nesium, Sheet 
forgings, 
Ings, extrusions, 
Castings, 
billets, ete 
Aluminum and 
Copper rads pres- 
sing, extrusions, 
forgings. 
tures, ete, 
Aluminum and 
Tass ingot and 
Sheet, 
Aluminum and 


Metall Guss and Pregs- 
werke (Heinrich Dieh] 
Metallguss & Presswerk ' 
at Nuremberg (No. 1). 
Rothenbach (No. 3). 

Siegfried Junghans (6), at 
Schorndorf. 


arma- 


V.D.M. Werke, at Aschaf- 
fenburg, B. Magnesium Sheet, 
erein, Deutsche Metall- Aluminum, brass 
Werke (Plant No. 2, 5 a extrusions and 
at Nuernberg, B, pressings, 

Norddeutschoe Affinerie, at | Copper, lead, tin, 
Hamburg. nickel, bismuth’ 
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1413 
1414 


1415 


1244 


1430 


1435 


1437 


1438 


1139 


144] 


1442 


1445 


1446 


1455 


1460 


1461 


2019 


2057 


2058 


2059 


19] 


1418 


1453 


1417 
1457 


PLANTS PRODUCING OR FAB- 
RICATING SEVERAL NON- 
FERROUS METALS Con, 


Zinnwerke Wilhelmsburg. 
at Hamburg. 

Kuplerhuettp Barte] 
ber, at Hambure 


Bre- 
Metallhuette Kall, at Kall, 
N.R. 


Metallwerke George Dit. 
man (George Litman & 
Co.), at Hamburg (Bill 
brookdeich 

Car! Schreiber G m.b. H,, 
at Neunkirchen. 

Metallwer e | Nterweser, 
at Nordenham 


Duerener Metallwerke 4 
G., at Dueren 


Stolberger Metallwerke A 
G. Von Asten Lynen « 
Schle jx her, at Stollberg 


Freidrich Kemper, at Duis 
burg 


Busche- Jaeger Ludenschy i- 
der 4 Gat Scha{s} ricks 


7.D M ,» at Werdoh] 


V.D.M » 4t Duisburg 


August Lenze, at Koeln 


Muelhy im 


Albert Kup rbusch, at 
Langenberg 


Piel & Ady G.m b. H., at 


Solingen 


Schweitzke Metallwerke 
G., at Krefe Id 


Gustay Haeme ker, at Hohen 
limburg 

Ostermann « Co., at Koeln 

Gebrueder Saam, at \ elbert 

Metallisiey Werke Petey 
Schreiber, at Duesseldac, 

Aluminum VW alzwerke, at 
Ww 


Ueloesch ing, nN, Baden 


Laue, at Berlin Reinicken 
dorf 


Aluminum 
illingen 


Giesser; l, at 


Singen W alzwerke, at Sin- 
gen 


Neumeyer (Hacketha} 
Kabel. Innover it 
Nuernberg, B, 


MA‘ NESIV My PLANTS 


Wintershal] A. G Werke 
lerringen Il, at Herring- 
en, Gtr. Hesse. 

Elektron G. m. b H., at 
Bad Cannstadt. B.W 


ZINC py ANTS 


Berzelius Metallhuetten, 
at Duisburg. 
V D M , at Koeln 


LEAD PLANTS 


Hans Hy inrich Huette, at 
Langelsheim, 

Ww ‘I berz-Schneider. at 
Duesseldorf. 


7 


Copper and tin, 


( ‘opper Precipitate 
zine Oxide, iron 
c NCENtrates 

Blister COpper, Or. 
ides, alloys, tin 


Copper ANd brag 
sheet and str; ), 

Zine, lead, Sulfurie 
acid, Silver, 


and aly. 
Mminum extrusions 
Orgings and roll. 
igs 


eeetabeedl 





* CODDer ang 
ZINC Strips, bars 
Wire, Ding, 


Copper aluminum 
drawn Products 

Sheets, SUIps, rods 
And extruded soo, 
ti 


ZINC alloys, alu. 
minum alloys, 
Sheets and Strip 
aluminum, COp- 

Per alloys, 
Sheet, Strip, eXxtry. 
Sions, aluminum 
and Copper alloys 
\luminum, zine 
and Silumin Cast. 
Ings 


Zine and alumi. 
num alloy dig 
casting. 

Copper, bronze, 
brass, ZINC, aly. 

minum and alloy 

Castings 

Brass, bronze and 
aluminum cast. 


ings, bearings, 
ete 

B rass rods 
Squares, profiles, 
and wire: zine 
Bronze Castings, 


propellers, 

Galy anizing, chro. 
Mum nickel] plat- 
ing 


Zine, cadmium, 
copper and nick- 
el plating 

Semi manufactured 
Products jn al- 
loys of aluminum 
and copper, 

Semifinished prod- 
ucts in alumi. 
num, Copper, 
zine 

Aluminum and 
mMagnesj um 


Semifinishe 1 prod- 
ucts in alumi- 
num, Copper, 
zine 
Aluminum an 
Copper wire, ¢a- 
ble, sheet, tubes, 


Copper rods, 
Stampings, in. 
cluding finished 


cable and w ire, 


Magnesium extru- 
sions, pressings, 
powder, 

Magnesium cast- 
ings 


Zine, sulfurie acid, 


Zine Sheets, strip. 


Lead (from scrap). 


Lead tubes 
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‘Ss and 
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OYS. 
Strip 
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extru- 
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alloys 
, zine 
n cast- 


alumi- 
y die 


onze, 
» alu 
1 alloy 


e and 
cast- 
rings, 


‘ods 
‘ofiles, 
ine. 

stings, 


chro- 
‘| plat- 


lium, 
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tured 
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linum 


‘prod- 
lumi- 
per, 


and 
ium 


prod- 
lumi- 
per, 


m an 
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ished 
ire. 
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sings, 


cast- 


acid. 
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Principal wartime 


oy Plant name product 
LEAD PLANTS—Continued 
2052 | Blei und Silberhuette Brau- | Lead. 


bach, at Brauback am 


Rhein. 


MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS 


Dressed 

| nese ore. 

Metal, spraying, 
artificial resin 
casting, soot 
| tubes. 

9027 | Ottawi Minen, at Blum- Vanadium (Can- 

berg. | adian slag fac- 

tory). 

Bery] minerals. 


1458 | Jaengel & Hayn, at Ham- | manga- 

burg. : 

1459 | Metallisator Betrieb Rob- 
ert Hopfelt, at Hamburg- 


Altona. 


9028 | Degussa (only beryllium 
and beryllium salts plant 
is offered), at Rhein- 
felden. 

2053 | 1. G. Farbenindustrie, at 
Oppau. 


Only plant for pro- 
duction of nickel 
carbonyl is off- 
ered, 

1419 | Theodor Goldschmidt, at | Tin (from scrap). 

Essen. 
1422 | Henselwerke A. G., at 
Meschede. 


Light metal sheets 
and castings 

1423 | Messingwerke Plettenberg | Nonferrous sheets, 

G. m. b. H., at Pletten- extrusions and 

berg. wire, 

142% | Julius & August Erbsloeh, | Semifinished prod- 

at Wuppertal-Barmen. ucts of light 

metals, 

Sheets, bands, 
tubes, bars, and 
wires of light 
and heavy met- 
als. 

Sheets, strips, séc- 
tions, and tubes. 


1427 | H. D Eichelberg & Co., 
at Menden. 


1429 | Osnabrueckner Kopier & 
Drahtwerke (aluminum 
side only is available), at 
Osnabrueck 

1431 | Vereinigte Leichtmetall- 
werke G. m. b. H., at 
Hannover- Linden. 


Sheets, strips, sec- 
tions, forgings, 
stampings in 
light metal. 

Nonferrous bars, 
profiles, forgings, 
castings, and ex- 


1433 | Deutsche Delta Metall- 
gesellschaft (Alexander 
Dick & Co.), at Duessel- 


dorf | _ trusions. 
1434 | Edward Hueck, at Lue- | Rolled sheet and 
denscheid | strip. 


1436 | Westfaeiische Kupfer & 
Messingwerke, at Lue- 


Sheets, rods, sec- 
tions in several 


denscheid. nonferrous 
metals. 
1443 | Otto Fuchs, at Meiners- | Rods, tubes, pro- 
hagen. files, forgings, 
castings, light 
and heavy 
metals. 
1447 | Lugon Puspas, at Gelsen- | Pressure and grav- 
kirchen ity die castings 
and pressings. 
1448  Dillenberg & Co., at Dues- | Nonferrous metal 
seldorf castings. 
1449 | Metallwerke Olsberg, at | Scrap remelting 
Essen 
1450 | Wuppertal G. tm. b. H., at Do. 


Wuppertal 
1452 | V. D. M., at Barenstein Sheets, strip, wire 
| in heavy non- 
ferrous metals 
1454 | Ernst Beckmannshagen, at | Nonferrous metal 
Wuppertal castings. 
1456 | Metallwerke Ebbinghaus, Do. 
| at Hohenlimburg 
2050 | Hohenzollernsche Huetten- 
verwaltung, at Laucher- 
tal Hohenzollern. 


Only workshop for 
semifinished non- 
ferrous metals is 

offered. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 











London Trade 
Conference New 


Step Toward I.T.O. 


(Continued from p. 4) 


“The suggested Charter is the work of 
many persons of competence and expe- 
rience in the departments and agencies 
of the United States Government. It 
is put forward, however, as a basis for 


Country Date signed | Dateeffective 


Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised | } 

agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in | 


Europe, Netherlands | 

Indies, Surinam, and | | 

Curacao) | Dee. 20, 1935 Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland | Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras | Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, | 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other than 

Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1936 
Finland May 18, 1936 | Nov. 1936 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2 Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, _in- 

cluding Newfoundland 

and the British Col- 


N= 


te 


onial Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) do Do. 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 
Cuba = (supplementary | 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3 Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 


! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2? Agreement inoperative since Apr. 22, 1939. 

’ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940. 





Country Date signed | Date effective 
Argentina | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba. (supplementary | | 

agreement) | Dee. 23,1941 | Jam. 5, 1942 
Peru | May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran | Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland | Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
Paraguay Sept. 12, 1946 | (4) 





4 It will come into force 30 days after its proclamation 
by the President of the United States and the publica- 
tion of the Agreement in the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial’ of Para- 
guay, or 30 days after the later of these events if they do 
not take place on the same date. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Office of International Trade at 
Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of 
the United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930, including all duty reductions or bindings by the 
United States under the trade agreements signed to 
date, arranged by schedules and paragraphs of the 
Tariff Act, has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Com- 
mission in the form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 25 cents per copy.] 





There was a total of 420 pharmacies 
in Finland in 1945, reports the foreign 
press. Permits for opening 36 new phar- 
macies were recently granted. 





discussion and not as a document ex- 
pressing the fixed or final views of this 
Government. The draft should clarify 
possible obscurities and remove any mis- 
understanding to which the condensed 
language of the Proposals may have 
given rise.” 

(In the September 28 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, a summary of the 
suggested Charter was published, be- 
ginning on page 14. Copies of the com- 
plete text may be obtained from regional 
and district offices of the Department 
of Commerce, from the Department of 
State, or from the Special Programs 
Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Room 2616 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C.) 

This brief background should enable 
the reader to place the October 15 meet- 
ing in its proper perspective. It is the 
first meeting to pave the way for the 
establishment of an International Trade 
Organization. It will be followed by at 
least one more meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee and then, of course, by 


the full-dress International Conference 
among some 50 or 60 nations. 

But, while the Preparatory Committee 
cannot make final decisions for the 
United Nations, it should not be over- 
looked that it does include nations carry- 
ing on some 85 percent or 90 percent 
of all world trade. The decisions of 
the Preparatory Committee, therefore, 
should represent a major step in the di- 
rection of international agreement in 
this field. 


Tariff Negotiations 


It should be clear from this outline 
that the multilateral negotiation of tariff 
concessions proposed by this Govern- 
ment, while intimately related to the 
I. T. O. and its Charter, actually involves 
a separate procedure which could be fol- 
lowed independently of the plans for the 
I. T. O. itself. The October 15 meeting 
in London will not involve the negotiation 
of tariff concessions. At the present 
writing, however, it appears probable 
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that the second meeting of the Prepara- 
tory Committee will coincide with the 
tariff negotiations and will take place 
in the spring of 1947, though this will 
be one of the procedural questions to be 
decided by the Committee at its initial 
meeting. 

If the two meetings do coincide, their 
pattern can be visualized roughly as fol- 
lows: While delegates to the Preparatory 
Committee are threshing out the details 
of the proposed Charter, including .pro- 
posed commitments regarding non-tariff 
trade barriers, negotiating teams at- 
tached to each delegation will work with 
similar teams from each other delega- 
tion to determine tentatively the tariff 
reductions or bindings which each gov- 
ernment is prepared to grant. When 
these separate lists of concessions are 
consolidated and each participating 
country is satisfied that it will obtain suf- 
ficient benefits to justify its own grant of 
concessions, they will form the backbone 
of a multilateral reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. Under this agreement, each of 
the participating countries would guar- 
antee to each of the others the benefit 
of the concessions listed. 

Since this agreement will not be a part 
of the Charter and does not bind other 
nations than those participating in its 
negotiation, it can, and presumably will, 
take effect without waiting for the for- 
mation of the International Trade Or- 
ganization at the later International 
Conference. 

It will be apparent that countries 
which grant tariff concessions in the 
multilateral negotiation in exchange for 
reciprocal concessions by others must be 
protected against the imposition of non- 
tariff barriers that would nullify the 
benefits they had a right to expect. This 
would be taken care of, under the Ameri- 
can proposal, by the inclusion in the 
tariff agreement of certain of the most 
important commitments on trade bar- 
riers also proposed for the Charter. The 
19 nations that are members of the Pre- 
paratory Committee would thus be 
pledged to freer trade among themselves 
well in advance of general international 
agreement. 

In harmony with our own law the 
American draft of the Charter provides 
that tariff concessions granted by any 
member to another shall be generalized 
to all members. But this Government 
recognizes that all of the benefits that 
flow from the Charter and from the tariff 
concessions agreed between members 
should not be extended automatically to 
countries which may decline to assume 
the Charter’s obligations or make tariff 
concessions themselves. 

Accordingly the draft Charter suggests 
that the tariff concessions negotiated by 
the members of the Preparatory Com- 
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mittee should be extended to other mem- 
bers of the Organization for a year or 
more, to give them time in which to make 
comparable concessions of their own. 
Thereafter, however, unless the Organ- 
ization permits, members would not be 
permitted to apply the tariff concessions 
which they had agreed upon among 
themselves to the trade of other countries 
which, although members of the Organi- 
zation or eligible for membership, have 
not made comparable tariff concessions. 
To implement this suggestion, the draft 
Charter proposes that the members of 
the Preparatory Committee, having nego- 
tiated satisfactory tariff concessions, be 
constituted as an Interim Tariff Com- 
mittee and be authorized to determine 
whether other members have or have not 
complied with their tariff obligations. 
When a country is judged to have com- 
plied, it will become a member of the 
Interim Tariff Committee. 


U.S. Seeks Business Views 


As most American businessmen are 
aware, the U. S. Government has sought 
the advice of business and other inter- 
ested groups before negotiating any 
agreement under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. As in the past, present 
plans call for public hearings to which 
all interested parties, whether they are 
interested in tariff concessions being con- 
sidered by this Government or those 
which the United States might request 
of foreign governments, may present 
their views and their special problems. 
To this extent, the plans for public par- 
ticipation do not introduce anything new. 
But some entirely new ground was opened 
up in the recent announcement by the 
State Department that public hearings 
will also be held at an appropriate time 
and place on the Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

It is too early to know when these 
Charter hearings will be held, but an 
official announcement will be made long 
enough in advance to permit American 
business groups and others to prepare 
briefs and to request the right to appear 
in person before a qualified group of 
Government officials. 

The procedure for the presentation of 
views on the tariff negotiation is already 
well established. The Trade Agreements 
Act itself provides that before the nego- 
tiation of any agreement, adequate op- 
portunity must be allowed to interested 
persons to present their views. To carry 
out this requirement, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information was created 
early in the history of the Trade Agree- 
ments Program. It includes representa- 
tives of those Government departments 
which the President by law is required 
to consult before the conclusion of a 
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trade agreement—namely, Department 
of State, Tariff Commission, Department 
of Commerce, Agriculture Department, 
Treasury Department, War Department, 
and Navy Department. 

Before the trade agreements are nego. 
tiated, the State Department will issue g 
formal public notice of intention to nego. 
tiate and will announce the final date 
by which briefs must be submitted and 
requests made for permission to submit 
verbal testimony. Verbal testimony must 
be preceded by a written brief, but briefs 
may be submitted without a personal ap- 
pearance. All formal hearings of the 
Committee for Reciprccity Information 
are open to the public. As of this writing, 
it does not appear that hearings can be 
held before the first of next year. 

The public announcement will, as in 
the case of all trade-agreement negotia- 
tions in recent years, be accompanied by 
a list of those commodities on which the 
United States will consider negotiating 
reductions or bindings of U. S. tariff 
rates. The inclusion of any product in 
this list does not, however, necessarily 
mean that a concession will be granted. 
Some commodities may not be the sub- 
ject of any concessions, and the con- 
cession finally granted on a commodity 
may be either a reduction of the duty or 
merely a binding of the duty against 
increase or a binding of duty-free treat- 
ment. 

No similar list of export commodities 
is published—that is, items on which the 
United States intends to ask for conces- 
sions in the tariffs of the foreign coun- 
tries concerned. One reason for this is 
that the interagency Trade Agreements 
Organization is particularly dependent 
upon the information and views pre- 
sented at the hearings by exporters and 
manufacturers of export products. Any 
tentative list of such products, in ad- 
vance of the hearings, would necessarily 
be very incomplete. 

Both the briefs presented to the Com- 
mittee and the verbal testimony are an- 
alyzed by the expert staffs of the agen- 
cies concerned and are carefully studied 
by the interagency Trade Agreements 
Committee before final recommenda- 
tions are made to the Secretary of State 
and the President. The rules governing 
briefs for the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information and hearings before that 
committee, as well as a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the CRI entitled, “Suggestions 
As to Method and Character of Repre- 
sentations to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information,” may be obtained 
from the U. S. Tariff Commission and 
also from the Commercial Policy Staff, 
Office of International Trade, Room 
1863, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The Areas and Commodities Branches of 
the Office of International Trade are 
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also prepared to provide to manufactur- 
ers or exporters import statistics of for- 
eign countries, data on foreign markets, 
foreign tariff rates, and other informa- 
tion needed in the preparation of briefs 
requesting action on behalf of American 
products. 

American business, agriculture, and 
labor have an important stake in the 
development of our foreign trade. The 
formation of the International Trade 
Organization and the earlier meetings 
of its Preparatory Committee are as vital 
to that trade as are the forthcoming 
tariff negotiations. It is hoped that 
businessmen, business associations, and 
other interested groups will follow these 
developments and will watch for the an- 
nouncements of public hearings so that 
their views can be considered in making 
the decisions that will set the future 
course of international trade. 





New World Trade Leads . 


(Continued from p. 11) 


5. Brazil—José Claudio de Mesquita, repre- 
senting Souza, Mesquita, 237 Rua Marechal 
Deodoro, Manaos, Amazonas, is interested in 
commercial refrigerators, marine Diesel en- 
gines, radios, autos, and trucks. Scheduled 
to arrive October 21, via New York City, for 
a stay of about 3 weeks. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, San Francisco, and Pasadena. 

6. Brazil— Oscar Gabriel, representing 
Otica Brasil, Rua Buenos Aires 210, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in optical goods, cub 
airplanes, automobiles, bicycles, motorcycles, 
refrigerators, and radios. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: October 14, via New York City. Length 
of visit: 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Exprinter Travelers Service, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Roches- 
ter, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared, 

7. Brazil—Milton Benedicto Duarte Soeiro, 
representing B. Soeiro & Cia. and Duarte, 
Jorge & Cia.. Rua 13 de Maio 188, Belem, 
Para, is interested in agricultural, household, 
and industrial machinery, and foodstuffs, 
such as wheat flour and canned goods. 
Scheduled to arrive in September, via New 
York City, for a stay of 2 months. United 
States address: Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Fif- 
tieth Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Kansas, Mil- 
waukee, and Detroit. 

8. Canada—Leonard R. Schapiro, repre- 
senting Canex Trading Ltd., 79-83 Wellington 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, is interested in 
piece goods of all types, including cotton, 
wool, rayon, nylon, laces, and embroideries. 
Scheduled to arrive via New York City October 
14, remaining until October 19. United 
States address: Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

9. Chile—Cayetana Ladrera, 582 Calle 
Freire, Valparaiso, is interested in cotton and 
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woolen piece goods. Scheduled to arrive the 
latter part of October for a stay of 30 days. 
United States address: Wellington Hotel, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

10. Chile—-Rodolfo Opazo Tocornal, repre- 
senting Farmo Quimica del Pacifico S. A., 
Casilla 28—V, Valparaiso, is interested in plant 
equipment for processing and packaging me- 
dicinal and pharmaceutical products. He 
intends also to investigate the prcgress of 
applied chemistry and therapeutic medicine 
in this country. Scheduled to arrive in Octo- 
ber, via New York City, for a stay of 3 months. 
United States address: % William E. Hum- 
berg, 23-25 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Detroit, Washington, and New 
York. 

11. China—W. K. Peltz, 320 Szechuan Road, 
Shanghai, is interested in rolling mill and 
industrial equipment, iron and steel, and 
building materials. Scheduled to arrive in 
October, via San Francisco, for a stay of 2 
months. United States address: % W. L. 
Thoma, Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and New York. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

12. Colombia—Alfonso Herrera, represent- 
ing Pasteurizadora San Luis, Carrera 13-A 
No. 32-63, Bogota, is interested in pasteuriz- 
ing equipment. Scheduled to arrive: Octo- 
ber 10, via Miami. Length of visit: 1 month. 
United States address: Colombian Consulate 
General, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, October 10; Atlantic City, 
N. J., October 20-26; and New York, N. Y. 

13. Egypt—Felix Franco, 39 Soliman Pasha 
Street, Cairo, is interested in radios, refrig- 
erators, textile machinery, and mechanical 
toys. Scheduled to arrive October 15 for a 
stay of about 3 months. United States ad- 
dress: Rocke International Corp., 13 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Denver, and Boston. 

14. Egypt—Francois Gorra, 33 Rue Cherif 
Pasha, Alexandria, is interested in pharma- 
ceuticals, fine chemicais, hospital supplies, 
rubber articles, toilet goods, gift articles, 
sportswear, and canned foodstuffs. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 6, via New York City, 
for a stay of 3 months. United States ad- 
dress: © Mr. Marcel Boulad, 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Columbus, and Los 
Angeles. 
15. Egypt—Salomon Nadler, representing 


Nadler Fréres, 4 Rue Mufatesh, Alexandria, is 
interested in machinery and raw materials 
for confectionery. Scheduled to arrive 
October 15 for a stay of 2 months. United 
States address: Department of Commerce 
Regional Office, Empire State Building, Six- 
tieth floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Clinton, Iowa, 
and Chicago. 

16. England—Geoffrey Falk and. Mr. 
Thurner, representing Falk, Stadelmann, & 
Co., Ltd., 83-93 Farringdon Road, London, 
E. C. 1, are interested in household refrig- 
erators, washing machines, cooking ranges, 
hair dryers, and electrical appliances gen- 
erally. They are also interested in the com- 
mercial and technical aspects of fluorescent 
lighting. Scheduled to arrive about October 
9 for a stay of about 5 weeks. As the United 
States address of these visitors is not known 
at the present time, it is suggested that in- 
terested American firms contact the com- 
pany at its London address. Itinerary: New 
York, Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

17. England—Douglas Glover, representing 
S. B. Glover & Co., Ltd., 10 Watling Street, 
Manchester 4, is interested in ladies’ cloth- 
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ing. Scheduied to arrive in September, via 
New York City, for a stay of 6 or 7 weeks. 
United States address: Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

18. England—Herbert E. Pettit, represent- 
ing Westcott Overalls, Ltd.. Runnymede 
Works, Egham, Surrey, is interested in 
American overall machinery and production 
methods. Scheduled to arrive in September 
for a stay of about 24%, months. United 
States address: Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

19. Greece—Elias G. Eliopoulos, represent- 
ing Elka-Aspioti Corp., Vougliagmeni Road, 
Athens, is interested in printing and playing 
cards. Scheduled to arrive October 10, via 
New York City, for a stay of 3 or 4 weeks. 
United States address: Greek Consulate 
General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

20. Honduras—Elias S. Canahuati, repre- 
senting El Volcan, San Pedro Sula, is inter- 
ested in cloth, glassware and tableware, cos- 
metics, novelties, and food _ specialties. 
Scheduled to arrive in September for a stay 
of 3 months. United States address: Hotel 
McAlpin, Broadway and _  Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory report is being pre- 
pared. 

21. Iceland—Hilmar Kristjonsson, repre- 
senting State Herring Oil and Meal Factories 
of Iceland, Siglufjord, is interested in fish- 
oil processing and hardening equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of September for 
a stay of about 2 weeks. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Icelandic Consul, 595 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
and intermediate points. 


World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 
22. India—S. Ahmad Ali, representing 


Ahmad Fatma Kazim Ltd., Guzri, Patna City, 
is interested in selling the following Indian- 
made products: woolen carpets and Point 
Venice rugs, hand-carved ivory, bison horn 
and rosewood, embroidered palm-leaf articles, 
semiprecious stones and jewelry, turquoise 
ware, shawls, brassware, and other hand-made 
articles, hogs’ bristles, marmot furs and skins, 
and India wool. He is now in this country 
for about 4 months. United States address: 
°% Hayes G. Shimp Inc., 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 7,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, New Orleans, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Miami, and Boston. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, September 28, 1946.) 

23. India—Rai Rahadur M. G. Rungta, rep- 
resenting Harkarandass Mangilall, P 18 
Kalakar Street, Calcutta, is interested in 
machinery and equipment for production of 
plastics, iron and steel wire less than 24 
gage, pressed sawdust, quinine (cinchona 
extraction) , heavy chemicals, such as caustic 
soda, and screws and hinges. He is also in- 
terested in Diesel and steam-electric generat- 
ing sets having an output of 200 to 500 kilo- 
watts. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
September, via New York City, for a stay of 
about 1 month. United States address: 
% Heinrich Meyer, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory report is 
prepared. 


being 
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24. Jamaica—Arpad Ronai, representing 
British Bata Shoe Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 145, 
Kingston, is interested in light-weight tez- 
tiles of principal types, glassware, notions, 
men’s furnishings, enamelware, electric ap- 
pliances, and building hardware items. He 
is now in this country until October 31. 
United States address: c/o Anchor Mercan- 
tile Co., Inc., 34 West Thirty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

25. Lebanon—Aziz F. Kassab, principal and 
director of Kassab, Rizk and Co., Beirut, is 
interested in representing and purchasing 
silverware of all kinds, glassware and glass 
products, cutlery and other tableware, lucite 
articles of all sorts, enamelware, aluminum 
tinware, galvanized ware, safes and office 
furniture, toiletries, porcelain and crockery 
of all kinds, electrical household appliances, 
novelties and gift articles, blankets, mate- 
rials for upholstery, cotton and rayon house 
furnishings, sanitary articles, and linoleum 
and oilcloth. He is now in this country for 
about 2 months. United States address: c/o 
Commodore Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 20, 1946.) 

World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

26. Lebanon—Joseph A. Sarkis, represent- 
ing Joseph A. Sarkis & Cie., Rue Trablous, 
Beirut, is interested in electrical household 
appliances of all types, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, electric stoves, 
electric fans, fluorescent lamps, fixtures, and 
accessories, large and small scales, barbers’ 
chairs, comp. essors, electric light plant gen- 
erators, electric motors, bicycles and motor- 
cycles, meat-cutting machinery, firearms 
and ammunition for hunting, hunting 
equipment, men’s and women’s hats and 
trimmings, silk socks, stockings, underwear, 
sport shirts and T-shirts. He is now in the 
United States until October 22. United 
States address: c/o Chase National Bank, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
New York. 

27. New Zealand—Leonard James Stevens, 
representing Amalgamated Brick and Pipe 
Co., Ltd., 201-206 Queen’s Arcade Buildings, 
Customs Street, Auckland, C. 1., is interested 
in machinery used in the manufacture of 
ceramics, Scheduled to arrive the end of 
October, via New York City, for a stay of 6 
weeks. United States address: “% Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Pine and Nassau Streets, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Dayton, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

28. Norway—Chris Misveer, Irisveien 21, 
Oslo-Aker, is interested in garage equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive in September or October, 
via New York City, for a stay of 2 or 3 months. 
United States address: “% B. M. Heede, 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and nearby cities. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

29. Peru—-Thomas Ronald, 733 Calle Bequi- 
jano, Lima, is interested in representing 
United States firms for radio receivers, iron 
and steel, edible oils, paraffin, rosin, and food 
products. He also desires to visit radio 
broadcasting stations. Scheduled to arrive: 
October 15, via Los Angeles. Length of visit: 
15 days. United States address: Consulate 
of Peru, 354 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Itinerary: Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

30. Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique)—Ignacio Buffa, representing G. B. 
Bucelato & Filhos, Ltda. and Sociedade 
Metalurgica Portuguesa, Rua Lapa 29-33 
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(P. O. Box 472), Lourenco Marques, is inter- 
ested in purchasing machinery and hardware. 
Scheduled to arrive in October, via New York 
City, for a stay of 30 days. United States ad- 
dress: “ Portuguese Consulate General, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

31. Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique) — 
Andre Mourgue d’Algue, director-adminis- 
trator of Companhia do Boror, Quelimane, 
is interested in equipment for sisal planta- 
tions. Scheduled to arrive the latter part of 
October, via New York City, for a stay of 
about 2 weeks. United States address: % 
French Consulate General, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

32. South Africa—George Henschel, 14 
Harkhams Buildings, Hout Street, Cape- 
town, is interested in general lines, especially 
liquors. Scheduled to arrive in October for 
a stay of about 1 month. United States ad- 
dress: % Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

33. Sweden—A. de Jounge, representing 
Slite Cement och Kalk AB., Slite, is inter- 
ested in grinding and grading machinery, 
tractors, trailers, and other transport media 
used for raw material in the cement industry. 
He also plans to study the latest technical 
developments in this industry. Scheduled 
to arrive early in October, via New York 
City, for a stay of 2 months. United States 
address: % Swedish Legation, Banking De- 
partment, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Peoria, Chicago, Cleveland, San 
Jose, Crestmore, Calif.. Jackson, Miss., 
Northampton, Pa., and Buffington, Ind. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

34. Uruguay—Carlos Alfredo Palma, rep- 
resenting Compafia Importadora y Exporta- 
dora Ltd., Juncal 1391, Montevideo, is inter- 
ested in industrial machinery, chemical 
products, and construction materials. Sched- 
uled to arrive: October 2, via New York 
City. Length of visit: about 2 months. 
United States address: © A. R. Santos, 79 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Fort Worth, Miami, 
and New Orleans. 


Import Opportunities 


35. India—Maganbhai & Lallubhai, 37, 
Third Agiary Lane, Bombay, offers for sale 
15 tons of pure coconut oil, crude. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

36. Italy—S. A. Fratelli Carapelli, 12 Via 
dei Pescioni, Florence, offers for sale lupine 
seeds, coriander, and other herb products; 
laurel leaves and foliage; Italian millet in 
grain or shell form. 

37. Italy—Ditta Angelo Fasolo, 2 Via degli 
Orefici, Bologna, offers for sale dodder-free 
lotus corniculotus seed. 

38. Italy—Armando Giardi, Via delle Cause, 
Quarrata (Pistoia), offers for sale hand- or 
machine-made crochet and knit gloves of 
cotton, wool, and silk. 

39. Italy—Palestra Grimaldi, Cento (Fer- 
rara), offers for sale short and long hand or 
hand-hackled hemp, hemp rope, and hemp 
tow. 

40. Netherlands—H. Temmink, 45 Volk- 
sparksingel, Ecscheda, offers for sale dyeing 
tablets and dyeing powder for use in homes 
and in the textile industries. This patented 
invention, H. Temmink states, has the fol- 
lowing advantages: Complete solution of the 
product in hot water. Boiling of the textile 
product is unnecessary. All textiles may be 
dyed in lukewarm water, except wool. 
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Treated products are colorproof, lightproof 
and washproof. Prices 87 cents per show bor 
of 12 tablets; 76 cents per kilogram for the 
powdered product, all f. 0. b. Rotterdam, cogt 
of packing included. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Belgium—Bruxelloise des  Asphaltes 
(Bruda), 84-86 rue Elie Lambotte, Brussels 
desire purchase quotations on bitumen. 
plastic products. 

42. Brazil—Joao Rabello Coutinho & Irmfo 
(Casa Rosairo), Avenida Dr. Vicente Machado 
336, Ponta-Grossa, Parana, desire purchase 
quotations on office supplies and photo. 
graphic equipment. 

43. Costa Rica—Raul Torres & Co. Ltd, 
Avenida 1, Calles 10/12, San José, desire pur. 
chase quotations on 100 tons each of barbed 
wire and roofing iron, preferably as light in 
weight as possible. 

44. England—Alexander Pressman, 48] 
Roman Road, Bow, London, E. 3, desires pur. 
chase quotations on toys, cosmetics, and rub- 
ber balloons. 


45. France—Etablissements Gorjux & Cie, 
6-8 rue Lanterne, Lyon, desire purchase quo- 
tations on top-grade foodstuffs as follows: 
Dried fruits (mixture), 100 tons; canned 
fruits, 10 tons; canned asparagus, 10 tons; 
salmon, 10 tons; pork luncheon meat, 25 tons, 

46. France—Société Jeannin-Naltet, %4 
Quai Michelet, Chalon-sur-Saéne, Saéne & 
Loire, desire purchase quotations on top- 
grade foodstuffs as follows: Dried fruits, 120 
tons; canned salmon and lobsters, 25 tons; 
coffee, 25 tons; canned meat, 15 tons. 


47. France—Les Produits Kilvoufo (Etab- 
lissement A. Rozier), 3 Quai de la Pecherie, 
Lyon, desire purchase quotations on top- 
grade foodstuffs as follows: Lard, 25 tons; 
pilchards, 50 tons; salmon, 20 tons; rice, 100 
tons; dried fruits, 30 tons; prunes, 50 tons; 
canned fruits (pears, peaches, apricots, cock- 
tail), 30 tons; jam, 30 tons; Quaker Oats, 
25 tons. 

48. France—Manufacture Forezienne de 
Quincaillerie, 43 rue Thimonier, St. Etienne, 
Loire, desire purchase quotations on 50,000 
cylinders for locks which are intended for 
the building trade. 

49. Italy—Ditta Gualtiero Pironi, 37 Piazza 
Signoria, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on hardware equipment for industrial 
and agricultural needs: Files, rasps, small 
precision tools, transmission belts and links, 
pneumatic implements, motors, generators, 
with a line of replacement parts. 

50. Netherlands—-N. V. Algemeene Handel 
en Industrie Maatschappij “Meelunie”, 209 
Heerengracht, Amsterdam, desire purchase 
quotations on first-class soybean flour, fat 
and defatted. 

51. Netherlands—J. H. Kimman’s Tech- 
nische Handelsonderneming voorheen N. V. 
“Drijfwerk”, 5 Bierkade, The Hague, desire 
purchase quotations on automotive roller and 
ball bearings, standard measurements, piston 
rings and other automotive parts; heavy 
pneumatic drilling and grinding tools, for 
drilling holes of from 0.4 to 1.0 inch. 

52. Netherlands—Netherlands Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. (Nederlandsche Dok en 
Scheepsbouw Maatschappij V. O. f.), Cor- 
nelis Douwesweg 1, desire purchase quota- 
tions on one horizontal boring and milling 
machine with movable column. Specifica- 
tions: Diameter of spindle, 8 or 9 inches; 
traverse of column, on runway, 6,000 to 12,000 
mm., 20 to 40 feet; vertical traverse of slid- 
ing head, 3,000 to 4,500 mm., 10 to 15 feet; 
traverse feed of spindle in and out, 1,500 to 
2,000 mm., 5 to 614 feet; working voltage, 
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920 or 440 volts D. C. or 380 volts, 3-phase 
A. C., 50 cycles. If possible this machine 
should have a high-speed inner spindle, 
diameter about 3 inches. 

53. Scotland—Fenton Bros., Ltd., 68 Gordon 
Street, Glasgow, C. 1, desires purchase quota- 
tions on cutlery, h ollow ware, and household 


goods. - 
54, South Africa—A. D. Kimber, 25 Queens 
Street, Durban, desires purchase quotations 


on toys. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Paraguay. 

Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Jamaica; Turkey. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Argentina. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—New 
Zealand. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Argentina; Panama. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Colombia. 

Metal-Working Plants—New Zealand. 

Motorbus Lines and _ ‘Transport 
panies—Venezuela. 


Importers and 


Com- 





The World Manioc 


(Cassava) Situation 


(Continued from p. 8) 


starch for adhesive. Tapioca is pre- 
ferred for some kinds of explosives, be- 
cause it is more readily made into a paste 
and is more combustible than other types 
of starch. Nitrostarch explosives made 
with tapioca are regarded as the safest 
of all high explosives. 

Manioc meal is being used as a sub- 
stitute for grains by brewers in the 
United States, and one concern is manu- 
facturing a sirup from manioc to be 
used in making beer. Manioc meal is 
quota-free under War Food Order 66 and 
does not affect the grain quota. 

Manioc products have been in short 
supply since the Netherlands Indies, the 
source of supply for about 80 percent of 
the world’s commercial requirements of 
these commodities, was taken over by the 
Japanese. In 1938, 544,027,000 pounds of 
manioc products were exported from the 
Netherland Indies, of which the United 
States received 236,177,000 pounds, or 
about 43 percent. 

Apart from the Netherlands Indies, 
there were only a few countries in the 
world that exported manioc products 
prior to the war, these being Madagas- 
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car, Indochina, French West Africa, 
Brazil, and the Dominican Republic. 
With the Netherlands Indies and other 
Asiatic countries now out of production, 
Brazil and the Dominican Republic are 
the only countries in a position to ex- 
port manioc products. However, owing 
to the existing shortage of wheat in 
Brazil, it has been necessary to conserve 
food supplies in that country and exports 
of manioc products recently have been 
prohibited. 


Boom in Brazil 


After a lull of 2 years, Brazil’s manioc 
growers and processors during the first 
half of 1946 enjoyed the greatest boom 
in demand and prices they had ever ex- 
perienced. The world shortage of both 
industrial and edible starches contrib- 
uted to an unusual flurry of export de- 
mand in recent months, not only for 
industrial starch and manioc alcohol but 
also for the various forms of fine manioc 
meal or flour and coarse meal. At the 
same time, a wheat and flour supply 
crisis in Brazil has caused a widespread 
return to manioc flour mixes in the bak- 
ing industry and in the manufacture of 
crackers and spaghetti. 

These sudden demands were made on 
an industry which suffered a substantial 
economic decline in 1944 and 1945, as a 
result of the disappearance of mixed 
bread from Brazilian tables in compli- 
ance with the terms of a trade conven- 
tion with Argentina. From 1940 to the 
end of 1943, a Brazilian law required a 
10 to 15 percent mixture of manioc flour 
to be used in bread-making. When this 
requirement was lifted and full wheat 
supplies from Argentina seemed assured 
over a period of years, manioc growers 
recuced their acreages to an amount suf- 
ficient only to meet ordinary demands 
for manioc meal—always a basic food 
item in the Brazilian diet—and the de- 
mands of the country’s relatively small 
industrial starch requirements. 

Growers were not alone in showing a 
lack of confidence in manioc during this 
period. The Manioc Institute in the 
Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture con- 
sistently refused to encourage wide- 
spread plantings beyond the 1943 crop 
season, and frequent suggestions on the 
part of the growers that the manioc 
crop should be financed by the Govern- 
ment on the same basis as cotton and 
cereals have been turned down. Even 
the dealers in industrial starch have been 
pessimistic about meeting competition in 
the world market from East Indian 
sources, once these sources have reen- 
tered the trade. 

Thus, the sudden emphasis on manioc 
exports which became especially active 
during the second quarter of 1946 has 
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greatly overtaxed the available supply of 
manioc root for harvest during the cur- 
rent season. 

Notwithstanding the favorable crop 
outlook, licensing authorities began to 
take cognizance of the pending Brazilian 
shortages of manioc products as early as 
April. Rumors were current at that time 
that an embargo was to be placed on fur- 
ther exports of both starch and flour. In 
May, export shipments were placed un- 
der the control of the Quartermaster 
General of the Brazilian Army, resulting 
in cessation of licensing as well as the 
retarding of shipments already licensed, 
and on August 22 a decree-law was pub- 
lished prohibiting the export of prime 
necessities, including manioc starch and 
flour. 


Mantoc Flour and Meal 


Procurement of manioc flour (fine 
manioc meal) and coarse meal by im- 
porters in the United States and Canada, 
in the second quarter of 1946, exceeded 
anything Brazilian suppliers have en- 
countered since World War I. Manioc 
flour and meal comes in many forms, 
depending upon the part of the country 
in which it originates and the use for 
which it is intended. It constitutes the 
main source of starch food throughout 
northern and northeastern Brazil, and 
it is an ever present item on the tables 
of rich and poor alike all over the 
country. 

Manioc varieties are generally divided 
into two groups—sweet and _ bitter. 
Throughout Brazil preference is given to 
the sweet varieties in the preparation of 
manioc flour. The bitter varieties con- 
tain varying quantities of prussic acid 
and if not properly prepared will yield a 
fiour that may be somewhat toxic. 

Fine manioc meal or flour is produced 
in thousands of small mills. No large 
mills for the preparation of this product 
are reported in any part of the country, 
although a few cooperatives have been 
organized to collect the output of groups 
of small mills and sell it as a stand- 
ardized product. 

Official figures on manioc-flour pro- 
duction for 1943, most recent year for 
which statistics are available, indicate a 
production of 22,696,594 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
States producing the largest quantities 
of flour in that year were Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, Sergipe, Santa Cartarina, 
Para, Alagoas, and Ceara. 

Exports of manioc flour and meal from 
Brazil have varied from a peak of 65,322 
metric tons in 1918 to a low of 3,485 
metric tons in 1942. Exports for the 
calendar year 1945 were 2,847 metric 
tons, whereas officially recorded exports 
for the first 4.months of 1946 were 4,189 
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metric tons. Information from several 
trade sources indicates that contracts 
were made prior to June 1 for shipment 
of more than 60,000 metric tons of 
manioc flour to the United States and 
Canada. A statement from the Federal 
Council of Foreign Trade published in 
Rio de Janeiro newspapers on June 2, 
1946, indicated that export licenses had 
been granted for 123,000 metric tons of 
manioc flour, a figure which evidently 
bears no relation to quantities covered 
by firm contracts. 

Principal sources of manioc flour and 
meal for export this year, prior to August, 
were Para, Ceara, Bahia, Santa Catarina, 
and Rio Grande do Sul. The product 
from South Brazil was in greater demand 
by importers interested in edible starch 
preparations than the flour originating 
in the north, owing both to the better 
selection of sweet varieties of manioc root 
and to the greater uniformity of the 
quality of the product from the south. 
On the other hand, there has been an ex- 
cellent demand in the United States, 
Portugal, and elsewhere for all surpluses 
of flour in the north of Brazil, shipments 
to the United States being reprocessed 
for industrial uses. 


Tapioca Flour or Starch 


The unusual interest this year in 
manioc flour has not diminished the de- 
mand for starch on the export market. 
No official starch-production statistics 
are available for past years, although the 
Ministry of Agriculture is collecting data 
beginning with the calendar year 1945 on 
production of both first-class tapioca 
flour and the dry-milled tapioca flour or 
“goma” used in large quantities in domes- 
tic textile mills. These figures will not 
be available for some months. 

The accompanying table shows exports 
of manioc products from Brazil in the 
years 1936-45 and the first 4 months of 
1946. 

Exports of first-quality tapioca flour 
have been classed separately in Brazil’s 
foreign-trade statistics since 1941. Ex- 
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ports of this product have averaged 
6,516 metric tons during the 5-year pe- 
riod, 1941-45. The 1945 total was 8,525 
metric tons. Exports for the first 4 
months of 1946 amounted to 2,636 metric 
tons. The United States has been the 
leading importer of Brazilian tapioca 
flour. Canada, Switzerland, and Portu- 
gal also imported the product in 1945. 
Tapioca flour is included in the export 
prohibition published August 22, 1946. 

Principal sources of first-quality tapi- 
oca flour were Santa Catarina and Sao 
Paulo, although some quantities were 
shipped from Piaui and Ceara in 1945. 
A modern starch plant is located in 
Bahia, but it has been operating at only 
a limited capacity during the past year. 
Two small plants are located in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro, but they also have 
been inactive during the past year. 

Common tapioca flour or dry-milled 
starch is produced on a much larger 
scale than the wet-milled product. Sub- 
stantial quantities are produced in the 
Sao Paulo and Santa Catarina areas. 
Piaui, Ceara, and Bahia also contribute 
to supplies for both domestic markets 
and exports. 

Because of the world starch shortage, 
1945 was a record year for exports of 
this product. A total of 13,008 metric 
tons was shipped in that year, as com- 
pared with the 1936-45 average of 3,696 
tons. Exports were spasmodic during 
this 10-year period, varying from a low 
of 1 ton in 1942 to the 1945 high of more 
than 13,000 tons. Exports for the first 
4 months of 1946 amounted to 5,841 
metric tons. More than 12,000 metric 
tons of the 1945 total of 13,008 tons were 
exported to the United States. 


Tapioca Flake and Pearl 


Little information is available as to the 
production of the various types of tapioca 
flake and pearl. Exports have come 
chiefly from Sao Paulo and Santa Cata- 
rina, with a few odd lots from Rio 
Grande do Sul, Piaui, and Para. Exports 
of tapioca flake in 1945 amounted to 


Manioc Products Exported From Brazil, 1936-46 
if 1 


{In kilograms of 2.2046 pounds] 





a | Tapioca 
Year | flour ! 
US TAL SS ee | 
| 
1936 _- Wa: ie 
oh SE ee PS Se eee ee ne er eee 
1938 _ - ie 
SE SS ; 
A ae en A eee 
EE Sey see 2, 285, 436 
RS EE SE a ee cee 3, 464, 032 | 
eee OS I EST SLE SLI LR 10, 545, 287 | 
aE a ae are hee < oie 7, 761, 244 | 
| ESE a ee wd 8, 524, 623 | 
Eee ee 2, 636, 265 


y 2 = . se m . 
—— d | Fine ~ ear a T aploca 

flour 2 mee meal — 
2, 197, 745 9, 731, 609 922, 869 732, 916 
118, 954 3, 196, 065 65, 000 209, 650 
22, 650 5, 012, 293 ; 54, 860 
1, 097, 860 3, 501, 809 4, 000 210, 807 
9, 319, 471 11, 684, 271 92, 960 211, 806 
9, 840, 635 6, 677, 289 | 201, 181 1, 117, 388 
1, 460 3, 464, 506 20, 000 1, 670, 073 
1, 034, 287 2, 243, 303 : 3, 101, 348 
284, 724 3, 957, 334 1, 418, 845 
13, 008, 037 2, 847, 516 244 3, 632, 708 
5, 841, 223 4, 188, 669 - 1, 415, 042 





1 This export classification was opened in 1941. 


2 Quantities recorded from 1936 to 1940 include both wet- and dry-milled tapioca flour. 
Source: Economic and Financial Statistical Service, Ministry of Finance. 
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3,633 metric tons. The 1936-45 10-yeg, 
average of exports was 1,236 metric tons, 
Annual exports for the first 5 years of 
this period varied from 55 tons to 133 
tons, whereas annual exports beginnj 

in 1941 have been well over 1,000 tons, 
Shipments in 1945 went to 14 countries 
the United States and Switzerland con. 
siderably out-ranking all the others. 


Alcohol Manufacture 


The manufacture of alcohol from 
manioc is a relatively new development 
in Brazil. A Government-owned plant jp 
Minas Gerais was reported to have pro. 
duced 2,400,000 liters in 1939, and at least 
five new alcohol plants have been jp. 
stalled in the State of Sao Paulo by 
private corporations since 1940. The 
production of these plants has been spas- 
modic, some having been closed in 1945, 
The demand for alcohol is good this sea- 
son, and one company in Sao Paulo is 
reported to be preparing to export a small] 
quantity to Switzerland at approximately 
8 cruzeiros per liter f. o. b. Santos. 
(1 cruzeiro=approximately $0.05 U. §, 
currency.) 

The Manioc Institute has made slow 
progress in the installation of the alcohol 
plants planned in 1943 for the States of 
Rio de Janeiro and Maranhao. The 
plants being built at Sao Joao da Barra, 
Sao Fidelis, Nova Iguassu, and Itaborai, 
in the State of Rio, and at Itapecuru, in 
Maranhao, probably will not be in full 
operation before the 1947 crop season. 
Each of these plants will have a capacity 
of approximately 6,000 liters per day. 

The State of Rio Grande do Sul also 
was reported last year to have arranged 
the necessary credits for construction of 
six manioc-alcohol plants in that State. 
No further information is available as to 
subsequent progress in completing these 
installations. 

Manioc-root prices this season are re- 
ported to be at generally high levels. 
Indications from Santa Catarina and Sao 
Paulo go as high as 310 cruzeiros per 
metric ton. Scattered reports from other 
parts of Brazil show similar prices. 
These are to be compared with quota- 
tions of around 60 cruzeiros per ton in 
1942, $0 cruzeiros in 1943, and 200 
cruzeiros in 1944-45. It is difficult to ob- 
tain information on root prices because 
many of the larger mills have their own 
manioc fields, so that root costs as quoted 
are a calculated portion of the entire 
cost of turning out starch. 

Current export prices for tapioca flake 
are reported in Rio de Janeiro to be 4 
cruzeiros per kilogram, and tapioca pearl 
is quoted at 5.80 cruzeiros per kilogram, 
both f. o. b. port. 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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John W. Evans (“London Trade Con- 
ference New Step Toward I. T. O.”).— 
Born New York, N. Y. Yale University, 
Ph. B., 1927; Columbia University, grad- 
uate work in economics, 1937-38; New 
York University, M. A. in economics, 
1940. Assistant to Advertising Manager, 
Cities Service Co., New York, 1927-30; 
Vice President, Units Service, Inc., New 
York, 1930; Chief, Bank and Insurance 
Company Promotion, Standard Statistics 
Co., New York, 1931-40; Economic An- 
alyst on Latin America, Department of 
State, 1941-42; Chief Economist, Metals 
and Minerals Division, Foreign Econom- 
ic Administration ‘and predecessors), 
1942-44: Special Assistant to Director, 
Foreign Procurement and Development 
Branch, FEA, 1944-46; Trade Barriers 
Policy Adviser, Commercial Policy Staff, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at present. 

Everett G. Holt (‘Far-East Rubber 
Output: Progress and Prospects”).— 
Born in Clinton, Me. A. B., Colby Col- 
lege, 1915; LL. B., George Washington 
University, 1921. Chief, Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce, 1926-33, with 
the exception of 5 months during 1930 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, as Manager of Foreign and Crude- 
Rubber Research. Thereafter in charge 
of rubber work in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce until January 
1943 when he transferred as Chief of 
Commercial Research, Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation; participated in rub- 
ber study group meetings (British, Dutch, 
French, and American) at Washington 
in January 1945 and at London in No- 
vember 1945. Returned to Department 
of Commerce, December 1945, as Rubber 
Adviser in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, where he is now 
attached to the staff of Domestic Com- 
merce. Member of Rubber Advisory 
Panel to the State Department and of 
the Interagency Policy Committee on 
Rubber, headed by William L. Batt. 

Catherine B. Welch (“Bolivia’s Angos- 
tura Dam Should Spur Farm Yields”) .— 
Studied at George Washington Univer- 
sity and University of Illinois; received 
A. B., majoring in Romance Languages 
and minoring in English. Research 
Clerk in Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce; Assistant for Control, 
Compliance Division, N. R. A.; Admin- 
istrative Assistant, Urban Study of Con- 
sumer Purchases; Exemptions Examiner, 
Wages and Hours Division, Department 
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of Labor; returned to Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, March 1942, as 
Business Assistant in Industrial Projects 
Unit. 


Kenneth Wernimont (‘The World 
Manioc (Cassava) Situation’’).—Born in 
Ohiowa, Nebr. Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Lincoln, A. B., 1930; American 
University, Washington, M. A.; Fellow- 
ship, University of Rome, 1937-38. 
Member of Nebraska Bar. Farmer, 
1930-34; Farm Loan Association, 1934- 
35; Agricultural Adjustment and Reset- 
tlement Administration, 1935-37; Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 1938— 
42; Commodity Credit Corporation, 
1942-43; agricultural commissioner, 
Para, Brazil, April 16, 1943, and Rio de 
Janeiro, June 6, 1944. 





The World Manioc 
(Cassava) Situation 
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Manioc flour and meal prices for ex- 
port went as high as $108 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per long ton in May 1946. Most 
of the export contracts for shipment this 
year were closed at $68 to $88 per ton, 
f. o. b. but shippers generally have been 
required since June 1, 1946, to deliver up 
to 20 percent of each shipment to local 
Army Quartermaster Corps officers at 
the domestic ceiling prices, which are 
substantially less than the prices paid 
for material under export contracts. 


Future Supply and Demand 


Reports from the principal manioc- 
producing districts at mid-year indicated 
that the high price levels prevailing at 
that time would encourage growers to 
plant more manioc for harvest in 1947. 

The outlook for a resumption of ex- 
ports of edible manioc products is 
still tied closely to the wheat-sup- 
ply situation and the anticipated di- 
version of large quantities of manioc 
flour into the making of bread, crackers, 
and alimentary pastes. However, as has 
been suggested, an easing of the Bra- 
zilian wheat situation may result in 
manioc flour and edible starch again be- 
ing offered for export. On the other 
hand, a corresponding easing of the 
grain situation in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere may reduce the demand for these 
products abroad. 





Cement production in Syria during 
1945 was 30,000 metric tons with an esti- 
mated value of £3,000,000 (Syrian) (Syr- 
ian £ equals $0.46 U. S. currency). 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 





Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The October 6 
issue contains these articles: 





NATIONALIZATION 
THE First YEar. 
Tobin. 

EcONOMIc SITUATION IN HuNGARY. 

LEND-LEASE AND SURPLUS-PROPERTY 
SETTLEMENT WITH BELGIUM. 

AIR COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 

UNITED NATIONS PROPERTY IN RUMANIA. 

UNITED STATES PROPOSAL FOR CONFER- 
ENCE ON RESOURCES CONSERVATION AND 
UTILIZATION. 

INTERIM REPARATIONS REMOVALS: SYN- 
THETIC OIL AND SYNTHETIC RuBBER IN- 
DUSTRIES. (JAPAN.) 

UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO MIDDLE 
East REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION MEETING. 

SECOND PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
MINING, ENGINEERING, AND GEOLOGY. 

EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 

GLOBAL MARITIME ORGANIZATION To BE 
DISCUSSED AT UMCC MEETING. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF UNITED STATES TRADE 
Po.ticy. By Clair Wilcox. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: COOPERATIVE OR 
CoMPETITIVE? Clarence A. Peters, Edi- 
tor. 1946. 306 pp. Price, $1.25. Argu- 
ments on this subject by international 
economists. This is one of the Reference 
Shelf Series, Volume 19, No. 1. 

Available from: H. W. Wilson Co., 950- 
72 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 

For THIs WE FouGHT. Stuart Chase. 
1946. 123 pp. Price, $1. The sixth and 
final volume in the series of guide lines 
to America’s future as reported to the 
Twentieth Century Fund. It discusses 
vital issues which America must solve. 

Available from: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
Article by Irwin M. 
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